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BOUT A YEAR AGO THE LEADER OF ONE EXCELLENT BLUES BAND WROTE 

in his newsletter to the fans: “Our song is in the Top 5 on Midnight 

Special Blues Radio. That’s pretty cool, no, that’s very cool, because unlike 
Blue Plate Special we did not mount a campaign to get everyone to vote on 
our music.” The truth is that Blue Plate Special didn’t mount a campaign, 
and even if they did, it wouldn’t have had an impact on the charts — Mid- 
night Special Blues Radio is broadcast by Live365.com, where people can only 
rate the songs they are actually listening to and only while they are listen- 
ing, so any corporate push is impossible. One of the “secrets” to success of 
Blue Plate Special is the rich and always positive content of their songs. “I don’t 
write songs that dwell on problems and push for revenge,’ says the band leader 
Ron Michaels. “Mine are more about getting past the problems and finding 


solutions to make our lives better.” 


Look at Midnight Special Blues Radio’s Top 100 of the Year 2007 (page 56 
of this issue) — it features eleven Blue Plate Special songs, including one at 
Number 1! Listeners feel when the artist not only entertains them but really 


and sincerely cares for them, helping to make their lives better. 


That is exactly what John Lennon meant when he said, “My function in so- 
ciety is to be an artist. Society is under the delusion that art is something you 
have extra, like creme de menthe or something. But societies don't exist with 
no artists. Art is a functional part of society: if you don’t have artists, you don't 
have society. We're not some kind of decadent strip show that appears on the 


side. We're as important as prime ministers or policemen.” 


The same, but on even greater, planetary scale, explains the immediate and 
growing international success of the newest album of another great artist, 
John Trudell (Madness e The Moremes, 2007, 2CD), —the Album of the Year 
2007 for Blues Rocks The World (see page 23). 


Paul Bondarovski 
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NEW FACETS OF THE BLUES 





East Blues Experience 
Are You (East Blues) Experienced? 


Smiling Jack Smith 


... in his own words (as told to Paul Bondarovsk1) 
This Transatlantic Blue Before 


Karen Lawrence 
Blue by Nature 


— Interview 


Ue 


John Trudell 


Madness & Ihe Moremes 
(2CD) 








Danielle Egnew 

A Steady Stream of Dreams 
— Interview 

Zen Blues Quartet 


May It Be So... 
— By John March 


Laurie Morvan 


... in her own words 
Like a Firestorm 


Christina Crofts & Croftstown 
Bad Little Dolly Trades the Licks 


Sheena Metal 


Radio Play: Will Topping the Charts Make You 
Bigger Than Elvis? 


ee ea ea 


as rated by the listeners of Midnight Special Blues Radio 
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By Paul Bondarovski 


HE GUITARIST, SINGER AND SONGWRITER 

Peter Schmidt founded East Blues Ex- 
exe Cane rtm Rew Mele L sa bseMMaloomaoCm nl ovete 
bers of the Intercity Blues Band (already 
NSUSOW Cove h MDL eve Meyomelausesk)p 

The success of the new group was im- 
UCACrr Cem ve R rim ecock em alots 
debut LP, EBE, and shared the concert and 
festival stage with Luther Allison, Angela 
Brown, Louisiana Red, Uriah Heep, Rage, 
Golden Earring. 

In 1993, the band joined Carey Bell on 
his Good Understanding Tour. The final 
concert in Prague was recorded and re- 
leased on the album Good Understanding 
GREIF 

East Blues Experience continued to tour 
extensively and participated in the most 
prestigious European blues festivals, in- 
cluding the famous Djurs Bluesland Festi- 
val in Randers, Denmark (1994), and the 
1997 International Music Convention in 
Frankfurt am Main. 

At the 15th Dresdner Bluesfestival in 
1998, the group presented their new big 
band project, which proved so successful 
that they toured with this extended lineup 
for three years. 


From left to right: 
Peter Schmidt, 
Rainer Engelmann, 
Ronny Dehn 


PHOTO BY ROBERT SCHULTZE 
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In June 2002, East Blues Experience re- 
turned to the four-piece lineup — Peter 
Schmidt, Ronny Dehn, Axel Merseburger 
(guitar) and Rainer Engelmann (bass). 

In the early 2005, the band split. The 
break lasted for almost three years. In Fall 
2007, Schmidt, Dehn and Engelmann re- 
formed it as a trio, which started by record- 
ing a new album, V 10, the fifth in the group 
discography. 

As I write this, the album is at the pre- 
order stage and the band is in full prepara- 
tion for their national “V10 Tour,” which will 
last from January to May 2008. 

On December 14, 2007, two of 
the album tunes, “Ex” and “If You 
Need Me,’ entered Midnight Special 
ITM e ORME b ae vaRweCarel eg 
and #2. Knowing that the station is 
mostly listened to in the United 
States, with relatively few listeners 
in Germany, this means for a band 
from Berlin a sure and merited in- 
ternational success of their new al- 
bum. B] 


Websites: www.east-blues-experience.com 
www.myspace.com/eastbluesexperience 
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EBE 

(1991, vinyl LP) 

Good Understanding 
(1993, Carey Bell & East 
Blues Experience) 

East Blues Experience 
(1999, Mara Records) 
RB Cr 

(2003, Mara Records) 


V10 
(2007, Mara Records) 
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omiling Jack Smith 





Iransatiantic Blue Before 


N HIS LATEST ALBUM, [HIS BLUE BEFORE, THE AMERICAN-CANADIAN-SPANISH ARTIST SMILING JACK 





... nN his own words 
(as told to Paul Bondarovsk1) 





Smith has created a totally new sound. He describes it as the sound that always existed in his head, 
but that only he could hear. It uses many of the classic forms of the blues without being restricted to 
any one style. The Transatlantic nature of the project is another interesting aspect, as Smiling Jack Smith 


now has two bands — one in Canada and one in Spain — both ready and willing to tour. 


1952. The fabulous 
tap dancing duo: 
Jack and his sister Linda. 





Born in Jersey City, New Jersey, Charles Jack 
Smith grew up in Staten Island, New York, 
and debuted on stage at the age of five as a 
tap-dancer and a singer. 

“My mother, Myrtle Smith, was a driving 
force not only in my life and the lives of my 
brothers and sisters, but in the lives of every- 
one she touched, including three husbands 
and co-workers in a score of jobs she had dur- 
ing her life,’ Jack Smith says. “She recog- 
nized a talent for singing and dance 
in me and my sister Linda and 
somehow found the money and 
time for classes and costumes. We 
worked as a team, Linda and me, 
and did local shows and benefits 
for seven years. Then one day my tap 
instructor told me that if I wanted 
to continue and become a profes- 
sional dancer, I should have had 
some serious formal training, in- 
cluding ... ballet! I had imagined 
my chubby pre-adolescent body 
stuffed sausage-like into tights — 
and that was enough to end my 
dancing years.” 

Jack traded in his tap shoes for 
a new and stronger passion — a gui- 
tar. He spent the sixties as a folk 
singer, working with a vocal group 
The Smith Brothers, named in fun 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY OF SMILING JACK SMITH 


after the famous cough drops sold in the 
US. at the time. (“There was one girl in the 
group, but what the heck!”). The group 
reached its peak making a demo for CBS Rec- 
ords with the legendary John Hammond, Sr. 

“The Smith Brothers were in many ways 
my first serious sortie into the music biz. 
We were three — myself, Stan Jay (later went 
on to found Mandolin Brothers, the famous 
acoustic instrument store in Staten Island) 
and Linda (not my sister, another Linda). We 
were all students at Wagner College, and 
when we had a small repertoire together, we 
began to haunt the open mike nights at cof- 
fee houses in the West Village — the Cafe 
Wha’, the Gaslight Cafe, Gerdies Folk City, 
among others. 

“John Hammond Sr. was also haunting 
these places at the time, scouting for new 
talent. One night, after our three song set at 
the Gaslight, he came up to us, gave us his 
card and asked if we were interested in do- 
ing a demo at CBS. After picking ourselves up 
off the floor we agreed and went there one 
day about two weeks later, trembling in our 
shoes but game. 

“While waiting to go into the studio, we 
were sitting in a room, and Al Cooper passed 
by and asked what we were there for. I told 
him, and he said, ‘Ahh, so you got some 
tunes! That’s what this is all about, tunes. 
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1973. At the Classical 
Joint in Vancouver. 


The first poster featuring 
Jack as Smiling Jack 
Smith. 








“The demo was fun, but not enough for 
a contract, so we went back to our usual 
haunts.” 

The decade drew to a close with the for- 
mation of the now mythical band Orville 
Dorp. 

“Orville Dorp, the beginning of my many 
marriage stories. I married Caren Smith 
(like my mother, I started by marrying a 
Smith) when I was 19. We were both students 
at Wagner, and she was a singer and guitar 
player too. When I left Wagner and went 
on to Richmond College (now the College 
of Staten Island), I got involved with a cou- 
ple of crazy guys from Brooklyn — Shel- 
ley Kantrow and Al Jacobs. Shelley 
played bass and guitar, and Al played pi- 
ano. We became friends and soon 
merged into a group consisting of 
Shelly, Al, me and my wife Caren. We 
did a lot of cover tunes — The Band, Dy- 
lan, Stones, etc. — and some originals, 
mine and Al’s. 

“The name of the band is a funny 
story. We were going nuts trying to 
come up with a good name, and one 
winter day, as my wife put on an old fur 
coat given to her by her grandmother, 
she noticed the label was embroidered 
with her grandmother's name — Orville. 
Strangely enough, we began to laugh at 
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that. A bit later, we were passing through a 
small town in Staten Island called New Dorp, 
and one of the Brooklyn guys said, “Dorp, 
what a funny word!’” 

That evening the two funny things came 
together to form the name of the band. 

“Now we were in full conflict in the US. 
at this time. Vietnam and the anti-war move- 
ment, the march on the Pentagon, protests 
and protest songs — the full counter culture 
thing. By counter culture thing I mean long 
hair, beard, huge bell-bottom pants, outra- 
geous colors and, of course, drugs, mari- 
juana — the whole psychedelic scene. 

“T was getting ready to graduate from 
college and that meant dealing with the draft 
board. I had started my struggle a year or so 
earlier by taking some classes with the ‘Amer- 
ican Friends, a Quaker group who gave coun- 
selling to war resisters. I went through what 
I can only describe as a tortuous interview 
and counter move process, and in the end | 
actually achieved Conscientious Objector 
status on philosophical grounds, not an easy 
thing, let me tell you. 

“OK, this meant alternative service, and 
there were only three or four jobs that qual- 
ified and didn’t involve cleaning up in state 
hospitals. One of those was in California, so 
while Shelley and Al decided to go to Van- 
couver for a vacation, Caren and I headed for 
California. 

“We stopped in Champaign- Urbana, IIli- 
nois, to visit some friends I had made at the 
Pentagon march, and while we were there, 
there was an incident involving the shooting 
death of a black suspect running from the po- 
lice. The University students, some 30,000 of 
them in the town, went out and sat down in 
the streets calling for an investigation. The 
governor sent 6,000 National Guardsmen 
to break it up with bayonettes fixed and 
barbed wire rolls on the front of their jeeps. 

“That was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back for me, and we headed north instead of 
west, crossed the border into Canada, and 
hung a left. We hooked up with Al and Shel- 


ley in Vancouver, I fell in love with the city 
and out of love with my wife. She went to 
Texas and I stayed in Canada for 20 years.” 

Orville Dorp had its share of fame with 
a song called “Jesus Marijuana,” which they 
released as a 45 rpm single, and then passed 
into history around the time when Jack was 
given the stage name Smiling Jack Smith. 

“I was working with a travelling arts and 
crafts fair as music coordinator and stage 
manager. The last show of the season was La- 
bor Day weekend — it is always when the 
rain begins in Vancouver. We arrived three 
days before the fair opened, and I was build- 
ing a stage out of recycled lumber in the 
rain, wet and cranky and rushed. The guys 
from the band Stallion Thumrock came and 
asked me if I wanted to be the opening act at 
a show they had planned at a local hall dur- 
ing the fair. I sort of grumbled, “Yeah, sure!’ 
As they left, one of them said, ironically, 
‘OK, see you there. Keep smiling, Jack Smith!’ 
They put ‘Smiling Jack Smith’ on the poster 
for the gig, and it was seen that weekend by 
thousands of fair goers. 

“After marrying Katherine MacKenzie 
(who later changed her name to Jane Slash 
and became a successful designer of clothing, 
costumes and scenery for film and theatre) 
I became a legal Canadian resident. She is the 
mother of my son Mackenzie. When I was di- 
vorced from Jane and had married Sally Pep- 
per, a southern woman who had a home in 
Florida that she wanted to return to after 
experiencing a few Vancouver winters, I de- 
cided to get Canadian citizenship to be able 
to return to Canada whenever I wanted with- 
out formalities.” 

In 20 years Jack formed a number of in- 
teresting groups, from Smiling Jack and the 
Sparklers through Delta Airtight, ending up 
with a four piece vocal group called Party 
Fever, which released an album Ah... 
Capella! in 1988. 

Smiling Jack and the Sparklers consisted, 
at first, of Ria Faulkner, Alta Gray and Jack. 
It was a Dan Hicks kind of vocal group that 


eventually worked with bass, drums and key- 
boards. Delta Airtight was a country rock 
group that featured a lot of friends and had 
no real leader. It included Tim Williams, Joe 
Mock, Shari Ulrich and ... many more! 
“As time went on, my band concept be- 
came very flexible and usually included a 
core group of close friends and whatever 
sidemen were available for each gig. The 
style changed with the times, sometimes 
more country, sometimes more rock, more 





“I could use all the different forms of the 
blues without having to stick with just one. 
This gets you into trouble with the ‘purists, 
but that 1s their problem, not mine.” 





bluesy-jazz. The deal was that I kept writing 
songs which were interesting enough to al- 
low me to play with some of the finest play- 
ers in Vancouver, folks like Tom Lavin of the 
Powder Blues, Jim Vallance (Brian Adams’ 
writing partner) and Robbie King, now de- 
ceased, the greatest B3 player I have ever 
known.” 

Two venues were of especially great im- 
portance — the Classical Joint in Gastown 
and Rohan’s Rockple, or just Rohan’s, in Kit- 
salano. 

“Rohan’s was the place that kept the mu- 
sic alive in Vancouver for many years. In 
fact, it was at times the only place where the 
bands played original music, not covers. 
Fred, the owner, was and still is a real lover 
of music in all its forms — country, rock, 
jazz, funk, punk, psychedelic, blues. He hired 
all the best and struggled through changing 
times in two different locations until he fi- 
nally lost the battle with real estate prices 
and falling attendance. He went on to found 
Peerless Records, now closed, that released a 
number of fabulous Canadian blues records.” 
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Party Fever was the fulfillment of a long 
time dream for Jack. He was born in 1947 and 
began listening to music in the days of the vo- 
cal groups. The Elegants (“Twinkle Twinkle 
Little Star”) lived and sang on the street 
about four miles from his house. So having 
a vocal group, completely a capella, was al- 
ways lurking in the back of his mind. 

“One day, in 1980, I got a phone call from 
an agent asking if I could do Hawaiian mu- 
sic. There was a gig for a vocal trio with gui- 
tar or ukelele doing a promotional fantasy trip 
to Hawaii in the big department store in 
Downtown Vancouver (Hudson’s Bay Co.). 
The money was good, it was during lunch 
hour, and there was a month of shows. I had 
a couple of friends from a band called Brain 
Damage who had lived in Hawaii for a few 
years, so I called them and asked if they 
wanted the job. They agreed, and we had a 
ball working out a very funny review that we 
really enjoyed during a month. 

When the gig ended, I suggested that we 
add another female voice and go straight 
acapella as a fun project and see what hap- 
pens. The fourth voice was Babs Chula, one 
of their close friends and a great talent. 

“In this group, there was definitely no 
leader, we were all strong writers and per- 
formers and put together a rather funny 
show. Babs soon left the group, and we 
worked with a succession of great singers, cul- 
minating in recording the album, Ah... 
Capella!, which we sold at concerts. Soon 
after that, I left the group to move to Florida. 
The two original members, Bing and He- 
len, kept it going under the name U4X (Eu- 
forics). They are still at it, 27 years later!” 

Jack’s wife Sally was going nowhere in 
her career in Canada, also she was too tired 
of rainy Vancouver, so they decided to move 
back to the States. 

“We moved to Sally’s house in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. It was in St. Petersburg that I 
met T.C. Carr, an incredible harmonica player 
and singer. I was trying to develop some 
country material then. The idea of doing 
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“_.. the best continuously 
working blues band that 
gets paid in Euros!” 


STAN JAY, 
Mandolin Brothers. 
www.mandoweb.com 


just one kind of music had always been a 
tough one for me, but as I got more involved 
in the country genre I became aware of the 
freedom it gave me to tell stories, something 
that had almost disappeared from the rock 
and pop genres. 

“T.C. had a blues band. All great players, 
they eventually assisted me in my country 
project adding a subtle blues flavor to it.” 





" The finished product, This Blue Before 
was, for the first time in my recording 
experience, something that exceeded my 
original concept and expectations.” 





“You can notice Smiling 
Jack Smith betters himself 
in every new piece of work 
he does, not only as an 
excellent singer, guitar 
player and song writer, 
but also in the final 
production, musical 
concept, selection of 
musicians, arrangements, 
perfecting the sound of 
the whole album. With 
This Blue Before, for the 
time being, we are facing 
the best album of his 
musical career.” 


VICENTE ZUMEL, 
La Hora del Blues. 


Jack was as uncomfortable in Florida as 
Sally was in Vancouver, so when she got a job 
offer in New Jersey, they sold the house and 
moved north. At the time, Jack’s style was a 
mixed bag of folk-country-blues-rock orig- 
inals, which he recorded on the album Direct 
to Dat Jack (1993). 

“The most remarkable gigs I had at the 
time were at the Turning Point in Piermont, 
New York. The owner, after listening to me 
at several open mike shows, picked up on the 
blues tunes I was beginning to write and 
hired me as an opening act for Johhny Clyde 
Copeland and Charlie Musselwhite. This 
was, like the name of the club, a real turning 
point for me as I began to feel more and 
more at home in the blues idiom. 

“Here again, I made a discovery about 
the blues as I had earlier with country mu- 
sic. I had resisted being a “blues” act more 
than anything because of the stylistic re- 
strictions it seemed to impose on me as a 
writer. As I began to write more blues tunes, 
I began to see that those restrictions did not 
really exist, that they were self-imposed by the 
artists themselves. The concepts of Chicago 
blues, Delta blues, Texas blues, blues rock — 
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were nothing but road signs and didn’t affect 
my freedom as a writer. I could use all the dif- 
ferent forms of the blues without having to 
stick with just one. This, of course, gets you 
into trouble with the ‘purists, but that is 
their problem, not mine.” 

Direct to Dat Jack was a cassette only re- 
lease, self-produced in a home studio. Only 
500 copies were made, which Jack sold at 
gigs and eventually brought with him to 
Spain. 

“Sally was offered a six month placement 
with her company at the international head- 
quarters in Amsterdam. Part of the deal was 
a pair of tickets for me and MacKenzie to go 
and visit her there. 

Her work included a conference in 
Madrid, where she worked with some lo- 
cals doing the daily newspaper for the con- 
ference. She had such a great time in Madrid 
that when my son and I arrived in Amster- 
dam, she had already planned a return to 
Madrid and a five day excursion to Sevilla 
with her new Spanish friends. One of those 
friends was Carmen, and the attraction we felt 
for each other was evident from the begin- 
ning of the trip.” 

Two months later, Jack had left New Jer- 
sey and returned to Spain to live with Car- 
men, a graphic designer for El Pais, who he 
married some years later, just after their 
daughter Maria was born. 

“I spoke no Spanish, but with classes and 
determination managed to learn quite 
quickly. Actually, getting used to living in 
Europe was not at all as difficult for me as was 
my return to the States from Canada. Cana- 
dian lifestyle is in many ways closer to the Eu- 
ropean than to the American, so I really felt 
quite at home in Madrid.” 

The things went even better in Spain for 
Jack as a recording artist. In 1996, he recorded 
live and in just about four hours, his first blues 
album, First Night with the Blues. The songs 
were a mixture of those written since mov- 
ing to Spain and some older tunes, written 
just before leaving the States. 


The next album, Second Chance, followed 
in 1997, 

“Second Chance was recorded in the same 
studio, the mythical and now defunct Kirios, 
home to a lot of great musicians over the 
years. It was almost all new tunes with just 
two exceptions, two songs from my Van- 
couver days, ‘New Shoes Blues’ and “The 
Raven.’ It was a very low budget project, 
rushed at the mixing and mastering stage. 

“Three Seconds to Love Me (2002) was my 
first experience in recording without time 
pressures. The studio and I were in it to- 
gether, so they let me work at my own rate 
and the results were in many ways far beyond 
everything I had done before. It was also the 
first of my recordings to get a bit of airplay 
on an international level due to many hours 
spent on the Internet making contacts with 
radio people like you, Paul.” 

Jack’s fourth album, This Blue Before 
(2006), was recorded in Canada with an all- 
star lineup of Canadian musicians and his 
Spanish drummer Quique Villafafie. The 
recording was produced by the famous jazz 
guitarist Pat Coleman and featured a brilliant 
horn section led by Phil Dwyer. 

“The whole project was completely dif- 
ferent. The tunes were written and chosen 
with the concept of the album in mind. I de- 
cided to work in a very organized way, start- 
ing out with some preproduction rehearsal 
sessions with the Spanish quintet. We worked 
for several months getting the tunes down 
cold, and then I went looking for a horn 
arranger. The people I spoke to in Madrid 
were interesting and competent, but rather 
expensive. I had been in Canada the summer 
before, visiting old friends and playing a few 
gigs, and one of the friends was Pat Coleman. 

“Pat is one of the finest guitar players I 
have ever known, plays both jazz and classi- 
cal and is a professor of music and guitar. I 
sent him an e-mail asking if he was interested 
in coming to Spain for a week or so to work 
with us on the arrangements, and he agreed, 
enchanted with the idea of a paid visit to 


BLUES 
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THE SMILING JACK 
SMITH BAND LINEUP 


Smiling Jack Smith — 
guitar and vocals; 
Quique Villafarie — drums. 


NortTH AMERICA: 

Dave Vidal — \ead guitar, 
Miles Black — piano, 
keyboards; 

Ken Lister — double bass; 
Phil Dwyer — direction, 
horns. 


EUROPE: 

Antonio Toledo — 

lead guitar; 

Pepe Torres — piano, 
keyboards; 

Jesus Rodero — double bass; 
William Gibbs — direction, 
horns. 
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Spain and the opportunity to resume our 
musical collaboration after almost 25 years. 
(Pat was a regular guitarist in many of my 
Vancouver bands.) 

“Tt was a marvellous experience for both 
of us. He got into the project immediately, 
and in about five days had roughed out the 
arrangements which he was going to take 
home with him to complete the work and 
send me the charts by e-mail. 

“After listening to the Spanish band, he 
told me he really liked it, but if I were to 
take the project to Rick Salt Studio in Nan- 
aimo, B.C., and work with the players he al- 
ready had in mind for the sessions, it would 
be faster, cheaper and easier. I couldn't imag- 
ine working without my friend Quique Vil- 
lafafe on drums, and Pat said, ‘Fine, bring 
him along, he’s a great drummer. 

“The sessions were unlike anything I had 
experienced before. Everything was written 
out, complete charts for both the core band 
and the horns. This made it possible to record 
everything without any time wasted in on the 
spot arrangements and, because of the level 
of the players, easily and rapidly, while at 
the same time having loads of fun. 

“The basic tracks and guitar and key- 
board solos for the 13 tunes were recorded 
in two days! Then we recorded all the horns 


in one day, including a double session for 
Mike Herriot who played both trombone 
and trumpet, as well as the amazing French 
horn work on the title tune. 

“Quique went home, and I did the vocal 
tracks the next two mornings. There was a 
rough mix of seven tunes for me to take 
back to Madrid. 

“Pat Coleman and Rick Salt, the owner of 
the studio and engineer, spent their evenings 
for the next month or so mixing, mastering 
and sending me copies by mail, so I could ap- 
prove or make suggestions. The finished 
product was, for the first time in my record- 
ing experience, something that exceeded my 
original concept and expectations.” 

The Transatlantic nature of the project is 
one of its more interesting aspects, as Smil- 
ing Jack Smith now has two bands, one in 
Canada and one in Spain, both ready and 
willing to tour. 

This Blue Before is a totally new sound for 
Smiling Jack Smith. It uses many of the clas- 
sic forms of the blues without being re- 
stricted to any one style. He describes it as the 
sound that always existed in his head, but that 
only he could hear. What a chance that we can 
hear it now! 


Website: www.SmilingJackSmith.com 
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Three Seconds To Love Me (2002) 


(1971, single, with Orville Dorp) 


Ah!... Capella! 
(1988, with Party Fever) 


AVAILABLE ONLINE AT: 
www.cdbaby.com/cd/smilingjacksmith 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM iTUNES 


D2DJ / Direct To Dat Jack 


(RK), 


eMC Mm Lm dt 


(1996) 


Second Chance 
yd 


AVAILABLE ONLINE AT: 
www.rootcellarrecords.ca 
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THE NEW RELEASE FROM THE DAN LAWSON BAND 


Includes international radio chart toppers Miss Me and Story of the Blues 


“A hard edge sound with a boogie/blues flair.” Chicago Music Underground 
“A true masterpiece!” Midnight Special Blues Radio 


AVAILABLE ONLINE AT WWW.DANLAWSON.COM 
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An interview by Paul Bondarovski 


Karen Lawrence 


Blue by Nature 


D URING THE 908, BLUE By NATURE EMERGED FROM L.A.’S THRIVING AND HIGHLY 


competitive blues music scene to become one of the top bands in Southern 


California. Fronted by a thrilling singer and natural-born songwriter Karen 


Lawrence, the band has given a familar and beloved idiom a fresh identity. 


P. B.: You were a stage performer continu- 
ally since the age of 9. At 13 you had already 
formed your first band. What surprises me 
is that it was a blues band — not typical for 
a teenager... Why and how did it happen? 
Karen Lawrence: Blues was, at the time, the 
hip garage band’s music of choice. Three 
chords played with feeling till 3 o'clock in the 
morning. People could stop in and jam. We 
were influenced by local guitar “gurus” who 
were 20 to 30 years older. We sat around 
and played records and music and talked 
about blues masters like Muddy Waters and 
Son House for hours. Blues based rock was 
on FM radio — Jimi Hendrix, Janis, The 
Doors, Led Zeppelin, Canned Heat —a great 
era for music. My favorite artist was Taj Ma- 
hal, who was rather obscure. I was very 
much influenced by his Giant Step LP. 

P, B.: You debuted as a recordning artist in 
1976 at RCA with the LA Jets and immedi- 
ately became not just a star, but a super- 
star! I mean, the same year you taught Bar- 
bra Streisand how to move on stage for “A 
Star Is Born.” Could you tell us how this 
came about? 

Karen Lawrence: Youre crackin’ me up with 
the star/superstar stuff! (Laughs.) ... But 
here’s the deal in re my “teaching Streisand.” 
We were signed to a production company 
and in turn to RCA Records. The production 


company head knew Barbara Streisand. He 
wrangled a spot for us in the concert. That 
must have been a feat, since we had only 
played clubs — this was my first concert! 
Imagine fronting the opening band at 7:30 
a.m. to 100,000 people!! It was a turn-on, I 
can tell you. 

Anyway, Streisand graciously agreed to do 
a “promo photo” with “the young female 
rocker” after our set. She asked me how to 
move like a rocker, since she was to play 
one in the movie, and I shared some style 
ideas — hold the microphone this way, prowl 
the stage, command the audience with your 








Promo shot for 1994:’s 
first album (1978). 


Karen Lawrence in 1976: 
“teaching Streisand” at 
“A Star is Born” filming. 
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awesome presence — stuff like that. Your ba- 
sic frontman secrets! (Laughs.) That’s how 
it was. 

P. B.: Your next band, 1994:, was even more 
successful. Kerrang! wrote, “Karen Lawrence 
... gave the others the choice of being sec- 
ond best or giving up,” and Classic Rock 
Magazine in the U.K. rated the band’s epony- 
mous album as “probably the greatest female- 
fronted release of all time.’ A provocative 
question: how does it feel to be the greatest? 
Karen Lawrence: If youre serious about the 
question I'll answer it this way — I think I have 
elements of style that set me apart as a singer 
and performer; however, I lack the business 
blood thirst. I am proud that I am a musi- 
cian first — that I put-out 120 per cent no 
matter how large or small the audience, I re- 
spect and integrate myself with the other mu- 
sicians on stage, I like it real, ’m always 
overly prepared, I’m on time, disciplined 
and honest. If that’s “great,” then it feels 
good. I wouldn't know any other way. 

P. B.: You are the author of many highly suc- 
cessful songs. “Prisoner,” the theme song for 
the film “The Eyes of Laura Mars,” performed 
by Barbra Streisand, became four times plat- 
inum and is considered as one of the best love 
songs of all time. Your more recent ballad, “I 
Couldn't Help But Love You,” was written for 
another film, “Up Against Amanda.” It may 
seem that your songwriting is “movie ori- 
ented.” Is it? 

Karen Lawrence: | prefer to write about 
what I’m going through. Usually it’s an out- 
burst of which I’m capable of many. A tirade, 
so to speak. In fact, nearly all of my Blue By 
Nature tunes are tirades. 

“Up Against Amanda” is a film written 
and directed by my nephew, Michael Rissi, 
who incorporated into it a lot of BBN’s mu- 
sic. He needed a ballad for one more scene. 
After viewing the silent clip, I wrote the 
song (a happy tirade), however, not for the 
movie but for myself — me. Me, me, me — it’s 
all about Me!! 

The song “Prisoner” was to be included 


on the second LA Jets album (which was 
never completed) and written about my 
heartthrob at the time. How it got into the 
movie “The Eyes of Laura Mars” was fortu- 
nate for me, but I had nothing to do with it. 
P. B.: Aerosmith, Jack Douglas, Rick Dufay 
— these three names follow you all through 
your career. What is the link between you and 
them? 

Karen Lawrence: Jack Douglas was and had 
been producing Aerosmith, was interested in 
producing Rick and was just about to begin 
production on 1994:’s first album for A&M 
Records. He introduced us all. Jack Dou- 
glas is entirely to blame, and yet I still con- 
sider him to be a great friend. (Smiles. ) 

P. B.: Blue by Nature is certainly the best band 
you ve ever had. Its music produces that 
strange kind of feeling, you know, that of re- 
visiting a place you've never been to be- 
fore... When I heard Blue by Nature for the 
first time — that happened to be the song 
“Fun and Games” from your Live at the Lake 
album — it sounded absolutely new to me and 
... familiar at the same time. It resonated 
with some strings I always had inside... If 
that was your intention, then you've got it! 
Was it? 

Karen Lawrence: Of course! “Fun and 
Games’ was a tirade written and arranged in 
my damn car. I write a lot of songs that way. 
And though I generally like to cry alone, I al- 
ways want to share my newest “whine.” (Can 
I get a witness here!?!) I sprung it on the guys 
that night without warning at a small club. 
(They loathed it when I would do this but 
they'd gotten used to it. I would signal chords 
and changes on my fingers — one, four , five, 
bridge, etc. Truth is, we found it exciting, 
challenging, and creative — kept us on our 
toes!) But the song “Fun and Games” wrote 
itself in my head — as many do. I’m happy 
that it moved you, I love it too. 

P. B.: Could you please present the members 
of your band? 

Karen Lawrence: Blue By Nature band are: 
Rick Dufay — lead guitar, Dan Potruch — 


drums, Charlie Diaz — bass, Fred Hostetler 
— rhythm guitar, manager and co-leader 
with me. 

P. B.: What do you like to do when youre not 
singing or writing songs? 

Karen Lawrence: | have many interests and 
half assed skills (jack of many, master of 
none). I sew, run, play tennis, ride bikes, ride 
a motorcycle, take a jazz dance class now 
and then. I play a pretty wicked game of 
pool, I like power tools and getting dirty. I lis- 
ten to National Public Radio. I love animals, 
I like to lay in the sun and do nothing, watch 
old movies, read. I am rarely bored! 

P. B.: What personal quality, or qualities, 
do you esteem the most in people? 

Karen Lawrence: Honesty and integrity, 
strength of character, creativity, skill, perse- 
verance. 

P. B.: And which quality do you detest? 
Karen Lawrence: | despise and campaign 
against the lack of empathy. 

P. B.: Is there something that you always 
dreamed to do but never had time to? 
Karen Lawrence: To own and know more 
about horses. And, at least to date, I have 
never made it to Tuscany for a cooking 
class. 


Websites: www.BlueByNature.com 
www.myspace.com/karenlawrenceandbluebynature 





Blue By Nature with 
Dan Aykroyd. 
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John Trudell 







AU a ALLA aA ee LL aR AT ale 
TO eal mal aes Lda Me LU me 
TO LARA AU ARE Le eT On AC) 


AVAILABLE WORLDWIDE AT 
WWW.JOHNTRUDELL.COM 
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N THE SUBJECT OF HIS EXTRAORDINARY AND ACCLAIMED WORK AS A RECORDING ARTIST, POET AND 
0 champion of indigenous issues, John Trudell is as direct and plain spoken as the words he puts to 
music. A people’s poet in the truest sense of the term, John Trudell’s potent imagery and passionate con- 
victions have established his reputation as a spoken word artist whose international following reflects 
the universal language of his music ... and his message. 


Compiled by 
Paul Bondarovski 


“Tt’s not revolution, it’s 
liberation. We want to be 
free of a value system that’s 
being imposed upon us. 
We do not want to partici- 
pate in that value system. 
We don’t want change in 
the value system. We want 
to remove it from our lives 
forever.” 

— John Trudell. 





Kris Kristofferson once called John Trudell 
“a crazy lone wolf, poet, prophet, preacher, 
warrior full of pain and fun and laughter and 
love... He’s a reality check. Justice is a fire that 
burns inside him. His spirit cries out for it. 
It makes him dangerous.” 

The dangerous poetry and visionary mu- 
sic of John Trudell was forged by an ex- 
traordinary life, lived out in heart of the 
land and its people. Born on February 15, 
1946 of mixed tribal blood (Santee Sioux 
father and Mexican Indian mother), John 
grew up in and around the Santee Sioux res- 
ervation near Omaha, Nebraska. The strug- 
gle against economic and cultural depriva- 
tion would, in time, become the raw mate- 
rial for his uncompromising artistic vision. 

Trudell, a Vietnam veteran, served in the 
U.S. Navy in 1963-1967, attended college 
for a while and then dropped out. In 1969, 
he participated in the occupation of Alcatraz 
Island by Indians of All Tribes, becoming a 
spokesman for Indians of All Tribes. After the 
Indians of All Tribes occupation ended in 
1971, Trudell worked with the American 
Indian Movement, becoming national Chair- 
man of AIM in 1973. Trudell was chairman 
of AIM from 1973 until 1979. During this tu- 
multuous period, his work makes him one 
of the most highly political “subversives” of 
the 1970s, earning him one of the longest FBI 
files in history — more than 17,000 pages. 

On February 12, 1979, Trudell led a march 
in Washington, D.C., to protest against the 
government policy on American Indians. 
Although he received a warning against 
speaking out, he delivered an address from 
the steps of the FBI building on the subject 
of the harassment of Indians and burned an 
American Flag. Less than 12 hours later, 
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Trudell’s pregnant wife, Tina, his three chil- 
dren, and his wife’s mother were burned 
alive in a fire of never discovered origin in 
the family home in Duck Valley, Nevada. 

It was through this horrific tragedy that 
Trudell began to find his voice as an artist and 
poet, writing, in his words, “to stay con- 
nected to this reality.” “The lines were my 
bombs,” he says, “my explosions, my tears.” 

In April 1979, John Trudell met Jackson 
Browne. This meeting led him into the world 
of music. In 1982, with Jackson Browne’s 
help, John Trudell recorded Tribal Voice, a fu- 
sion of poetry and traditional Native music, 
which was released on cassette. In 1985, he 
met legendary Kiowa guitarist and song- 
writer Jesse Ed Davis. Together they recorded 
Trudell’s debut album, A.K.A. Grafitti Man, 
with Trudell writing and performing the 
spoken word vocals and Jesse writing and 
performing the music. Released on cassette 
in 1986, it was dubbed “the best album” of 
that year by none other than Bob Dylan. 
A.K.A. Grafitti Man served early notice of 
Trudell’s singular ability to express funda- 
mental truths through a unique mix of po- 
etry, Native instrumentation and unfettered 
blues and rock. 

“When I go around in America,’ John 
Trudell said in 1980, “and I see the bulk of 
the white people, they do not feel oppressed, 
they feel powerless. When I go amongst my 
people, we do not feel powerless, we feel 
oppressed. We do not want to make the 
trade... We must be willing in our lifetime 
to deal with reality. It’s not revolution, it’s lib- 
eration. We want to be free of a value system 
that’s being imposed upon us. 

“We do not want to participate in that 
value system. We don’t want change in the 


: 
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John Trudell at Alcatraz Occupation 
press conference, 1970. 
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“Tve read it’s said: 
In the beginning was the word 
And the word was god 
I’ve never read it’s said: 
In the beginning was thought 
And the thought was to think 
What that has to do with anything.” 
— JOHN TRUDELL. REASON TO THIs. 





“He’s extremely eloquent 
... therefore extremely 
dangerous.” 

— FBI memo. 


Trudell Special Edition 
DVD is available at 
www.trudellthemovie.com 
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value system. We want to remove it from our 
lives forever...We have to assume our re- 
sponsibilities as power, as individuals, as 
spirit, as people.” 

Trudell recorded two more albums with 
Jesse Ed Davis before Davis’ untimely death 
in 1988 and would continue the work the 
pair had pioneered, this time in partner- 
ship with Mark Shark, on such landmark 
early 90s releases as Fables and Other Real- 
ities and Child's Voice: Children Of The Earth. 

A touring stint with Australia’s incendi- 
ary Midnight Oil and roles in the feature 
films Thunderheart and Smoke Signals and 
the documentary Incident At Oglala, pro- 
duced by Robert Redford, helped spread 
the word of the artist’s multi-faceted tal- 
ents, as did a 1992 rerecording of A.K.A. 
Grafitti Man, this time produced by Jackson 
Browne. Released on Rykodisc, the album 
was dubbed by Rolling Stone magazine “a 
moving, shape-shifting rock & roll treatise 
on the state of the world.” 

Two years later, Trudell would return with 
Johnny Damas & Me and, in 1999, released 
the acclaimed Blue Indians album, once again 
produced by Browne. The album, remarked 
Parke Puterbaugh in Rolling Stone, “is an af- 
fecting marriage of tribal rhythms, tradi- 
tional chanting, modern musical backdrops 
and Trudell’s penetrating poetics.” 
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His next album, Bone Days (2001), was 
recorded with Trudell’s longtime band, Bad 
Dog, and executive-produced by the actress 
Angelina Jolie. The album became, indeed, 
a testament to the essential qualities that 
put Trudell’s art in a category of one. 

“Some people call me a poet,” Trudell 
says. “Others say I’m an activist. Some say my 
poetry and music is political. Others say it’s 
about the spirit of my people.” He laughs. “I 
don't buy into any of those labels. I may be 
a little bit of all those things, but ’m more 
than any of them. We all are. That’s what 
makes us human.” 

In 2005, Appaloosa Pictures and Balcony 
Releasing released the documentary Trudell 
about his life work. Cherokee filmmaker 
Heather Rae has spent more than a decade 
chronicling his travels, meetings, perform- 
ances. Trudell steps outside of traditional 
forms and explores a figure of our contem- 
porary history in a way that fairly repre- 
sents the evocative nature of his work and 
life. Asked about the documentary, Trudell 
says he’s relieved that it’s about more than 
just him, that it also frames a portrait of 
the turbulent era of which he was a part. 

“Tm very pleased that [Heather Rae] 
took my history and placed it into the con- 
text of the larger history,” he says. 

At 61, he has “no major complaints” with 
the way his life has turned out. 

“We made it back to the 60s,” he says 
with a laugh, referring to his age and his 
generation. “In the first 60s, we did it all 
out of emotional beliefs and idealism. Maybe 
we'll do things more coherently this time, 
with more understanding.” 

Robert Redford says in the documen- 
tary: “Conversations I’ve had with John were 
explosive, not too dissimilar from what peo- 
ple feel when speaking with the Dalai Lama.” 

The film also includes interviews with 
Wilma Mankiller, the former Chief of the 
Cherokee Nation and currently an advisor 
to the United Nations and a Board of Trustees 
member for the Ford Foundation; Jackson 
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John Trudell, Tina Manning Trudell and family. 
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“More spirit than man, yet 
more human than most, 
John Trudell is an amazing 
artist. His vision is honest, 
pure and strong. He speaks 
the truth and does it beau- 
tifully. His music has a 
heartbeat. For a people 
with no voice — he is aman 
who will not be silenced.” 

— Angelina Jolie, 

actress, executive producer 
of the album Bone Days 
and of the film Trudell. 


“... the most charismatic 
speaker I’ve ever heard.” 
— Bonnie Raitt. 


“John Trudell helped 
everyone walk away with a 
deeper understanding of 
contemporary Native 
American thought. His 
experiences and ideas 
impressed the audience 
and truly spoke out to 
them. He has a genuine gift 
of captivating an audience.” 
— Willie Sandoval, 
President, American 
Indian Student Council, 
California State University, 
Los Angeles. 


Browne, Fenicia Ordonez-Trudell, Dino But- 
ler, Gary Farmer, Val Kilmer, Kris Kristof- 
ferson, Kelly Davis, Manning Family (Duck 
Valley, NV), Bonnie Raitt, Amy Ray, Sam 
Shepard, Rick Powers and the Bad Dog band 
members — Quiltman, Mark Shark and Ricky 
Eckstein. 

Premiered at the 2005 Sundance Film 
Festival and then presented at more than 
40 other film festivals, Trudell received many 
prestigious awards, including the 2005 Seat- 
tle International Film Festival’s Special Jury 
Prize for Best Documentary and the 2005 
Artivist Film Festival’s Jury Prize for Human 
Rights. 

The independentally produced double 
album Madness & The Moremes (“more- 
mes” is pronounced “more meez,” meaning 
the different aspects of the self) showcases 
more than five years of new music and in- 
cludes special Ghost Tracks of old favorite 
Trudell tunes made with legendary Kiowa 
guitarist Jesse Ed Davis. 

“As a point of reference, did you ever do 
something that you look back on and won- 
der, I did that?” John Trudell says. “Or if 
something comes up and you wonder how 
you re going to get through it, and then you 
get through it. Well, I call these the more 
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mes. The aspects of our personalities that 
have to deal with life.” 

This release offers a full range of classic 
Trudell poetry — there are lyrics filled with 
penetrating insight and others with knock 
out humor, all put to some of the best mu- 
sic Trudell’s band Bad Dog has ever made. 

John Trudell says about his poetry: 

“When I first started writing, I didn’t 
consider it in terms of poetry, and I do not 
consider myself to be a poet. I write what is 
called poetry, but I do other things. 

“Tt was not till 1979 that I started to write 
these lines. My wife Tina used to write po- 
etry before she met me. When she met me, 
she stopped. She never wrote anymore. 
Within a matter of months after she had 
left, I started writing lines. That’ s how it is. 

“Then I put them away. I let some peo- 
ple, who were my friends, see them. It made 
sense to them, and they encouraged it. 

“What the poetry is about to me in my 
own mind is life and the illusions. What is 
happening, what the human spirit must go 
through, what all spirit must go through to 
some degree. It speaks of experience we all 
go through at one time or another.” 


Website: www.JohnTrudell.com 


PHOTO BY GREGORY BAYNE 


John Trudell 


selected poems from the album 


Madness & The Moremes 


How Does Tomorrow Dream 


In humanities name 

At the alters of life 

In the temples of greed 

The manufacturers of war 
God wars to believe in 

In a blending of they into we 
Using religion to justify killing 
Hiding behind god 

Implying its god 

Who’s on a killing spree 


Don’t wanna get on no airplane 

And run it into the ground 

Don’t wanna start no fires 

And burn this world down 

Don’t understand what we're doing here 
It doesn’t make much sense 

For love of god and oil 


They’re killing the children in afghanistan, in ethiopia 
They’re killing the children in israel, in haiti 

They’re killing the children in palestine, in the congo 
They’re killing all our children 


Don't care much for no religion 

That tells you who gets to live and die 
They fight over their holy lands 

Shed blood in the name of their gods 
Terrorizing the innocent 

The peaceful and the meek 

What do they think they are doing here? 
What do they think? 


We're killing the children in iran and iraq, in sudan 
We're killing the children in north africa, in beslin 


We're killing the children in america, in chechnya 
We're killing all our children 


We teach them how to hate 
We teach them our lies 

They learn how to be hungry 
They learn how to die 


Don’t want no part of that 
Turning light to grey to dark 
Abraham never said 

Jesus never said 

Mohammad never said 
Anything about doing any of this 
In the name of god 

The ideas of men 

The price the heart pays 

How does tomorrow dream? 


We're killing the children in north ireland, in rwanda 
We're killing the children in el salvador, in cambodia 
We're killing the children in south africa, 

in sierra leone 
We're killing the children in columbia 
We're killing the children in pine ridge 
We're killing the children of the world 


Wa Ung For Yesteraa AY 


Racing against time 
When time is to ride 
Already ahead of the past 
Always behind the future 


In the going where we're going 
Wishing things were different = 
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Is kind of like sitting around 
Waiting for yesterday 


Waiting for yesterday 

With who we could’ve been 

And what we should’ve done 
Dancing the what if, if only dance 


Dazed flutters from anyone’s eyes 
When a lie is the truth, truth is a lie 
Illusion creates a need to believe 

In want, leading to more want 


Distraction is a mark of the wound 
Desperation is how this wound bleeds 
Thoughts feeling isolated and alone 
Reaching inward to darken the soul 


What already happened is or isn’t 
Balanced with what happens next 
With every thing that is lost 

There’s something that might be found 


While reality takes it all in 
The sun shines, the clouds cloud 
The stars star, the moon reflects 


The ebb and flow of light 


Waiting for yesterday 

With who we could’ve been 

And what we should’ve done 
Dancing the what if, if only dance 


Baby Boom Che 


You wanta know what happened to elvis 


Pll tell ya what happened 


I oughta know man I was one of his army 


I mean man I was on his side 
He made us feel alright 


We were the first wave in the post war baby boom 


The generation before had just come 


Out of the great depression and World War II 
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You know heavy vibes for people to wear 
So much heaviness like some kind of 
Voiding of the emotions 


Their music you know the songs 

Life always carries 

You know every culture has songs 

Well anyway their music was restrained emotion 
You know like you didn’t wanna dance 

If you didn’t know how 

Which says something strange 


Well anyway elvis came along 

About ten years after the nuke 

When the only generals america had in 
The only army she had were ike and mac 
And stupor hung over the land 

A plauge where everyone tried to 
Materially free themselves 

Still too shell shocked to understand 

To feel what was happening 


Everything was getting hopeless 

Then when elvis started to rock 

The roll just picked up 

I mean drabness the beaver showed us 
Could only be a foretold future 

Who wanted to be Ward and June and 

I mean father never did know best 

He was still crazy from surviving the war 
Like there was that psychotic pall 

So widespread as to be assumed normal 
Heavy man you know really 


Anyway elvis showed us an out 

You know he showed everyboyman and 
Everygirlwoman there’s something good 
In feeling good 

Like a prophet for everyboy everygirl 
When someone's mom and dad lied 
Something about him told us 

To be sensual is really ok 


Someone’s mom and dad waltzed us around 
Everygirl wasn’t supposed to enjoy it 


If she did she was bad and everyboy 

Well boys will be boys 

Don't feel anything 

Take what you can 

Marry a descent girl when the fun’s done 
Like no matter what we did we all were guilty 
Maybe someone's mom and dad resented 
What they missed and while 

They were trying to pass it on us 

We heard elvis’s song 

And for the first time we made up our own mind 


The first wave rebelled 

I mean we danced even if we didn’t know how 
I mean elvis made us move 

Instead of standing mute he raised our voice 
And when we heard ourselves 

Something was changing 

You know like for the first time 

Made a collective decision about choices 


America hurriedly made pat boone 

A general in the army they wanted us to join 
But most of us held fast to elvis 

And the commandants around him 

Chuck berry buddy holly little richard 

Bo diddley gene vincent 

You know like a different civil war 

All over again 


I mean you take don’t be cruel 

I want you I need you I love you 
And jail house rock 

Or you take pat and his white bucks 
Singing love letters in the sand 

Hell man what’s real here 


I mean pat at the beach in his white bucks 

His ears getting sunburned told us 

Something about old wave delusion 

I mean wanting and needing and imprisonment 
We all been to those places 

But what did white bucks at the beach 
Understand other than more straight line dancing 
You know what I mean 


Anyway man for awhile we had a breather 
Fresh energy to keep us from falling 
Into the big sleep 


Then before long elvis got assassinated 
In all the fame 

Taking a long time to die other seized 
Control while elvis rode the needle out 
Never understanding what he done 


Reason To TMS 


Last night in a dream 

I interrogated god 

Why is it the good die young 
What’s the reason to this? 

We talked we argued we cried 
I never did get any answers 
But god knows I tried 


The answers already know 

A question for the question 

Who is it, took the creation story 
Claimed it, then took it apart 
Glorifying obedience and fear 

A rampaging through the mind 
Stamping uncertainty into the heart 


Then there’s that original sin 

And something about the devil to pay 
And that golden rule do unto others 
Obviously isn’t really a rule 

The lord giveth, the lord taketh away 
The violence gets violenter, while 

God just sits there with nothing to say 


ve read it’s said: 

In the beginning was the word 
And the word was god 

I’ve never read it’s said: 

In the beginning was thought 
And the thought was to think 
What that has to do with anything 


© JOHN TRUDELL, 2007. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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Danielle Egnew 


A Steady Stream of Dreams 


An interview by Paul Bondarovski 





ANIELLE EGNEW IS ADDICTED TO CREATING THINGS. NOT SURE THIS ADDICTION IS HEALTHY. THIS 
D woman does not rest, ever. She’s a steady stream of dreams, how to build the dreams, how to bring 
people to the dreams, and back to the beginning to start again... Ten years ago, Danielle Egnew created 
both an indie sound and music marketing plan used by so many artists today. It was so successful that 
her all-female band Pope Jane didn’t need a record label...” - Jakks ANDERSEN, THE ALTERNATIVE E-ZINE. 


P. B.: You are doing so many things at the 
same time! Singer/songwriter, actor, pro- 
ducer, radio show co-host, clairvoyant, even 
ordained minister! (Have I missed some- 
thing?) But who are you above all? 
Danielle Egnew: Above all? That’s a really 
good question. Maybe I’m still trying to fig- 
ure that one out? I think I would have to say 
that, above all, I’m that one chick who would 
love to live in a tiny cabin on top of a moun- 
tain in Montana or Alaska and hole up to 
write novels or record ambient albums! But 
I would like my mountain to be near a town 
of at least 14 people, so I wouldn't com- 
pletely lose all of my people skills to the call 
of the wild. But until then —I guess I'll keep 
my fingers in all sorts of pies, and I’ll juggle 
a few more plates. 

P. B.: Your rock band Pope Jane was a big 
success for almost ten years. And then, when 
Dreamworks, MCA and Universal were all 
interested in signing the group, it ... dis- 
solved. What’s happened? 

Danielle Egnew: Ah, that was a heartbreaker 
at the time! Pope Jane was in the right place 
at the wrong time. Three years ago, the 
record industry hit a very big financial wall 
and went bankrupt overall, and it’s been 
fighting its way back ever since. Pope Jane 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY OF DANIELLE EGNEW had done SO well independently that the big 


labels finally wanted to sign us — and then the 
financial ceiling caved in on the music in- 
dustry, all in the same month we were ne- 
gotiating with the labels. MCA was bought 
out completely by Universal, and Dream- 
works sold their music division to some- 
body, Virgin or Atlantic, but I could be 
wrong on that one. 

Anyway, every record company has an 
A&R department, and when the labels went 
through the transitions, all of the parties 
that were interested in Pope Jane were laid 
off. So, basically, everyone who had scouted 
us was gone! Pope Jane took a really big 
break from playing after that happened. I'd 
like to do another album with the band this 
year, and the girls seem to be into it after all 
the dust has settled. Even though the labels 
fell through, our fans never did, so a new al- 
bum would be a lot of fun! 

P. B.: You seem to be in the best place to tell 
us how does the record industry’s decline feel 
for an artist... 

Danielle Egnew: Honestly, it’s six of one 
and a half dozen of another. On one hand, 
the age-old dream of being found in a night- 
club and being signed on the spot, like what 
happened to the Doors at the Whiskey, has 
been dashed because the labels just don't 
have the money that they used to, and they 
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are much more cautious before signing 
someone. People still do get signed, but it’s 
a lot more rare, and it’s after an artist or a 
band have really, really proven their track 
record and are basically doing very well on 
their own and are their own business, like 
Pope Jane was. Or, it’s someone who is brand 
new to music, so the label can build an artist 
from scratch and keep a majority of the in- 
come off of him. 





sle to get to. Artists can say what they want 
about the labels being the bad buy, but labels 
aren't the problem in the music industry. 
Greedy people are, and you can find those 
people in any industry. 

P. B.: You seem to have a special sympathy 
for iSound digital music store — it’s the only 
place on the Web where all or almost all 
you have ever recorded is available, the en- 
tire Pope Jane collection, your solo albums, 
even your unreleased singles. What is so 
special about iSound? 


Danielle Egnew: You know, nothing that I 
can tell! (Laughing.) iSound was the first 
digital place that I put up all my recorded 
material. I mean, some of the Pope Jane 
stuff has been up at WalMart.com, iTunes 
and the like for awhile now, and part of the 
reason I loaded up iSound with the rest of 


cc 


t costs money to make music. It doesn't 
just flow out of a magic fountain and onto 

the internet. Consumers sometimes forget 
that, because it’s so easy to access.” 





On another hand, the internet has really 
leveled the playing field for artists with dig- 
ital distribution, so artists truthfully aren’t 
dependent on a label anymore for record dis- 
tribution. If an artist is a smart business 
person, he can make a lot of money. The 
problem is, most artists are only artists, not 
business people. Labels are still helpful in 
terms of marketing budgets, breaking 
through the radio glass ceiling for air play 
(although radio listenership has dramati- 
cally declined in the last few years), and of 
course, planning tours. 

But I would say that, beneath all the rhet- 
oric, even though their careers are now 100 
per cent in their own hands with the inter- 
net music boom, I think most artists miss the 
dream of being signed and being whisked off 
to become the next great rock star who plays 
the big bowl arenas. 

Those kind of gigantic concerts are rare 
these days, too. We just live in a very differ- 
ent world that has gotten very small and 
convenience-oriented, where on-demand, 
Tivo and the internet have really taken the 
place of big live events, which can be a has- 
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the catalogue is that some of the albums I put 
up there digitally were out of print, and 
iSound didn’t care about that. At the time, 
some of the other carriers, such as iTunes, re- 
quired that you be able to sell hard copies of 
the album as well, and I didn’t want to re- 
press 10,000 copies of Pope Jane’s stuff then, 
but that rule has since changed with iTunes, 
so ’'m sure [’ll get more online retailers of 
my material. I’ve just been so slammed with 
everything else I have going on that I’ve 
lagged a bit on the distribution end, which 
is really stupid, as that’s what pays the bills! 
P. B.: CD sales are falling and digital down- 
loads rising and becoming cheaper and 
cheaper. Don’t you think the trend is cata- 
strophic for the music? 

Danielle Egnew: | think that if price wars 
keep happening over downloads, it could po- 
tentially be a problem down the road. You 
can downprice yourself right out of the 
market, if youre not careful. The consumer 
only thinks of a per-song basis, but to record 
a song takes money, and of course, time, so 
to keep undercutting a track — 99 cents, then 
89, then 59 cents pretty soon, it becomes just 
not cost-effective for an artist to rent studio 
time, or buy decent equipment for the album 


not to sound like garbage, or buy all the 
software to make a great record in a home 
studio. 

It costs money to make music. It doesn’t 
just flow out of an endless magic music foun- 
tain and onto the internet. I think that con- 
sumers sometimes forget that, because it’s so 
easy to access. I think, 99 cents for a track is 
perfectly reasonable. I pay it for other peo- 
ple’s music and I have no problem. The dig- 
ital download phenomenon has really made 
it easier to produce music and sell it in terms 
of retail costs — artists don’t have to shell 
out thousands of dollars up front on a CD 
and hope it sells — they can make one copy, 
upload it and sell it over and over again. 

People love to get stuff for free, heck, so 


do I, but once people get used to having 
something for free, or near free, they will 
freak out if asked to pay for it. I give a lot of 
mp3s away free on my website as promotion. 
But I think moderation is a powerful thing 
in this area. The classic example is Stephen 
King, who wrote a novel and sold it digitally, 
telling his fans that they could download 
the book and then pay whatever they thought 
was fair for it. He thought his fans would sup- 
port his good faith. Actually, the book had 
millions of downloads, but most for only one 
penny — a penny from his die-hard fans who 
were supposedly supporting his effort! So 
he said he’d never do that again. It goes to 
prove that we all love free stuff, but even 
artists need to eat. 





Pope Jane. 2001. 
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P. B.: 2007 was one of your most fruitful years 
—anew album, Red Lodge, a starring role in 
the new Clear Pictures film Changing Spots, 
which is, musically, a type of solo work, 
ism it’... 

Danielle Egnew: Yeah, composing scores is 
a very solitary activity, that’s for sure. I have 
composed scores for several TV and film 
projects, and I always love the symbiotic re- 
lationship between the action onscreen and 
the message of the music. I did compose 
the original orchestral score for Changing 
Spots, and the soundtrack also includes some 
of my pop music. 

P. B.: The publicity slogan for Changing 
Spots says, “The future is as far away as 
home.’ Sounds great, but ... what does it 
mean? 

Danielle Egnew: My interpretation would be 
that sometimes people need to go back to 
their roots to figure out who they really are, 
in order to go forward. 

P. B.: You are actually co-hosting a radio 
show, “The Music Highway,” with Sheena 
Metal, another huge personality on the 
American music scene. How did this col- 
laboration come about? 

Danielle Egnew: Sheena is one of the most 
multi-talented people I have ever met in my 
life, and I am so lucky to have the chance to 
work with her. She had e-mailed me years 
ago, when Pope Jane was going strong, and 
she wanted some music to play in between 
her talk segments when she was hosting on 
97.1, the FM Talk Station, here in Los An- 
geles. She loved the music so much that she 
began booking me in clubs here in LA, and 
the rest is history! We work very well to- 
gether, as I tend to be more literal and earnest 
on the air sometimes, and Sheena is a bril- 
liant stand-up comic and the show’s lead, so 
it's a great balance. I was on-air talent for a 
music radio station up in my hometown in 
Montana, so I had on-air experience, and it’s 
just a blast to work with someone who is so 
incredibly talented in front of a microphone! 
She cracks me up a lot during the show, 


and I try to keep it together, because no one 
wants one co-host who is laughing over the 
top of everything. Although I still laugh, 
but hey, ’m only human, and one com- 
pletely susceptible to hysterically funny 
things! 
P. B.: The meaning of success, what is it for 
yous 
Danielle Egnew: Ah, that meaning has 
changed over the years for me, for sure. 
When I was a teenager, success meant fame. 
I got locally famous, got a full ride musical 
theater scholarship, felt successful, and 
moved on. As I got into my early 20s, I re- 
alized that being famous was nothing with- 
out someone backing you, so I thought suc- 
cess meant signing a record deal. I got signed 
to a smaller regional label up in Seattle with 
my solo project, felt successful, and I moved 
on. As I hit my late 20s, Pope Jane was go- 
ing strong, I realized that being signed was 
nothing if the label didn’t push your mate- 
rial and get it out to people, so I thought suc- 
cess meant a lot of national touring and lots 
of album sales. We did that, I felt successful, 
and I moved on. In my early thirties, Pope 
Jane was almost signed and then wasn't, we 
werent touring anymore, we weren't record- 
ing anymore, we still had the fame, but noth- 
ing current to back it. I didn’t feel very suc- 
cessful at that point, because everything I had 
worked for and everything I had judged 
success ON was gone. 

A few years later, after acting as a lead in 
a film, I felt successful after doing some- 
thing I really enjoyed doing. And that’s when 
I realized that success isn’t something you can 
prove to yourself on paper. It’s a feeling in- 
side of you that comes from doing something 
you love, and doing it well. I’m a success in 
my life because I love what I do, and ’m 
lucky enough to have people in my life who 
enjoy what I do — friends, fans, my family. 
What more can a gal ask for? 
P. B.: You are a multi-award winning artist. 
In 2007 you were named Best Keyboardist 
and in 2006 you were named Best Pop AI- 


ternative Female Guitarist. (Congratula- 
tions!) But, honestly, what do you think 
about all those Olympics-like competitions 
in music? Does it make any sense to declare 
one artist “better” than the other? Beethoven 
“better” than Bach, Bob Dylan “better” than 
John Lennon? 

Danielle Egnew: Well, honestly? I’m prob- 
ably the wrong person to ask, because I love 
awards shows. I mean, I do. I like to win 
shiny things, just like the next guy. It’s fun! 





“I like award competitions, because I like 
the pageantry, the dressing up, the hub-bub 
and the excitement... I sure have fun with 


them, even if I don't win...” 





You don’t always win, but when you do, it’s 
a great feeling. Sometimes your friends win, 
and that’s a great feeling too! I don’t think 
there’s anything wrong with friendly awards 
competitions, and I don’t think anyone re- 
ally thinks one artist is actually being declared 
“better” than another per se — I just think it’s 
a periodic recognition for someone’s work. 

I think people who live for awards may 
want to consider some balance in their work, 
and I think people who become psychotically 
competitive in every aspect of their life may 
have some serious emotional problems that 
need looking into. But if a person can keep 
awards shows in balance, they can be a blast. 

I like awards, because I like the pageantry, 
the dressing up, the hub-bub and the ex- 
citement. Any artist who tells you that they 
don’t care if they ever win an industry related 
award is usually lying, mostly to himself. 
But that’s so common, to see some artist 
posing in the corner with this feigned in- 
dignant look on his face when you talk about 
awards ceremonies. It’s very cool to act like 
you don’t care, because that way, if you don't 
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win, you won't look like the big gullible geek 
who wished they did win! 

There was a great line in that Christopher 
Guest film, For Your Consideration. In the 
film, Parker Posey plays an actress who may 
be nominated for an Oscar. When her char- 
acter was asked how she felt about it, she said, 
“T don’t act for trophies!” I turned to my 
friend I was watching the film with and said, 
“Hell, I do!” (Laughing. ) 

It’s sad to me that people can’t just have 
fun with awards and ceremonies and not 





“I love what I do, and I’m lucky enough 
to have people in my life who enjoy what 
I do... What more can a gal ask for?” 





analyze them to death. I sure have fun with 
them, even if I don’t win, but hey — I’m al- 
ways hoping! I don’t think it’s embarrassing 
to hope, and I don’t think it’s embarrassing 
to cheer for the winner, even if it’s not me. 
P. B.: There are three very special albums in 
your catalog — your meditation music. They 
made me think of that very old theory ac- 
cording to which the Universe is filled with 
music, but its frequencies are too low for a 
human ear. Musicians are mediums making 
this music audible. To you, where does the 
music come from, and what is it, really? 
Danielle Egnew: Wow, | think that’s the 
coolest quote I’ve ever heard — Musicians are 
Mediums Making Universal Music Audi- 
ble! Very true! Music is a language. I mean, 
really, like a real tonal language with a struc- 
ture and a syntax, not like some analogy for 
a language that encodes an enormous 
amount of information in wavelengths. 
You know how fiber optics works, right? 
You have this beam of light that is encrypted 
with enormous amounts of information 
that is decoded once it reaches its destina- 
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tion. With music it’s about the same. There 
are huge volumes of emotional informa- 
tion stored in how you play a chord, which 
chords you choose to put in what progres- 
sion, how you use the note, or how your 
throat creates the note if youre a singer. All 
this emotional information gets decoded 
once it hits the human ear and is interpreted 
by the human spirit. Composers and clergy 
have known this for centuries, and that’s 
why certain Gregorian chants drone in the 
keys — they do so because the tonal cues in- 
spire the human brain to leap into a Theta 
wave pattern, which is very much like a 
dream state used in conscious meditation, 
and the human spirit is then more free to 
communicate with the spiritual realm, as 
the conscious mind isn’t butting in and get- 
ting in the way with that day’s grocery list! 

Well, okay, they were monks and didn’t 
go shopping, but you get the drift. So yes, hu- 
man beings, and animals, and trees, and 
plants — we're all busy decoding these con- 
stant wave pulses from a conscious, caring 
Universe that is continually attempting to 
connect with us on an emotional level. It is 
doing this with the sounds of waves crash- 
ing, and how that makes you feel, with the 
sound of wind blowing through the trees, 
and how that makes you feel, because emo- 
tionality is a base common denominator in 
all human beings and all living things, no 
matter what language is spoken. 

That’s why some artists are more consis- 
tent hit songwriters than others. The ones 
who have a handle on the concept of music 
as a tonal language can continually create 
melodies which in their native tonal lan- 
guage also fit with the content of the linear 
spoken lyrics and marry them with an ac- 
companiment that tonally sends the same 
message. 

A melody is a data stream, accompani- 
ment is a data stream, and it all better match 
up with the meaning of your lyrics, other- 
wise, when the human spirit goes to decode 
the song, it’s just a jumbled mess. Most 


songwriters have a handle on this uncon- 
sciously, they are those “Universal Medi- 
ums,” as you put it. But the ones that aren't 
really wired for songwriting, but love per- 
forming, can’t quite figure out why their 
songs don’t work, don't stick with people, 
even though they have catchy lyrics, and it 
can be really frustrating for them. 

P. B.: If I understand it right, any music 
may be considered as meditation music, 
and its effect is at least triple— emotional, in- 
tellectual and physical... Should I add phar- 
macological? 

Danielle Egnew: That’s absolutely correct. 
Sound is one of the most intense healing 
tools on the planet. Tones and sound can heal 
people on levels that they don’t even know 
are wounded. The conscious mind is arro- 
gant and doesn't let people clue into their 
darker crevices inside, where the conscious 
self has little control. However, the human 
spirit only answers to what talks to it in the 
same language. Even though the conscious 
mind spends a lot of time talking and chat- 
tering over the top of the spirit, the spirit 
tunes it all out and only listens to a lan- 
guage it understands and can relate with, and 
only then the spirit responds. 

I mean, imagine, for instance, that you are 

in a really bad mood, driving down the 
street, and a song comes on the radio which 
suddenly puts a smile on your face within the 
first few bars of music. Why? Because the 
human spirit has heard and got connected 
with the language of its origin, and it was 
thrilled to be able to communicate back! 
P. B.: You are not just a theoretician, you are 
a practitioner — youre healing people! I’m 
feeling a little bit jealous... Where do you 
find the time to do all this? 
Danielle Egnew: Ah, I bet you heal all sorts 
of people everyday and you don't even know 
it — with something you say, or with a hug, 
or maybe you've made them laugh when 
they really needed it! 

You know, I really do love my healing 
and clairvoyant practice. I try to balance 
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my spiritual work with my entertainment 
schedule the best that I possibly can, but 
the entertainment end is really off the hook 
lately, which is a good problem to have. I 
don't get the opportunity to teach as many 
classes on spiritual issues as I used to, and I 
still try and get to my tonal healing practice 
with clients as much as possible. But every- 
thing has its own season, and sometimes 
Pll be busy with my healing and spiritual 
work while the entertainment end of my 
world breathes a little bit. That doesn’t hap- 
pen too often as of late with everything ’'m 
doing in film, TV and music, but I just try 
and keep a window open. 

P. B.: Now, a very hard question (for me). 
From your website, I know that you are “a 
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first decant Pisces with a 0 degree Leo Moon 
and a 24 degree Cancer rising, with Venus in 
Aries, Mars in Sagitarrius, North Node in 
Aries, Jupiter in Libra, Neptune in Scorpio, 
Saturn in Aries, and Pluto in Virgo.” What the 
heck doesn this mean, for an ordinary 
mortal? 

Danielle Egnew: (Laughing. ) Well, it means 
a lot to some, and nothing to others, but the 
cliff notes version is — it means I’m heavy on 
the creative and spiritual aptitudes, and I’m 
designed to be an entertainer, a priest, or 
Black Ops Special Forces Marine! Usually, I 
find all three are applicable in entertain- 
ment! 

P. B.: You have a dog and four cats. I won't 
ask you whom you love more. But ... whom 
do you admire more — dogs or cats? 
Danielle Egnew: You know, I love them 
both, but as far as admiration goes, I’'d have 
to say the dogs have it. They have an ability 
to love unconditionally, and I guess so do 
cats, but if a cat doesn’t like you, he will 
poop on your carpet or throw up in your hair 
when youre sleeping, just to prove a point. 
But not dogs. Dogs especially have the abil- 
ity to look past people’s ugliness to find the 
best in them and focus on it. Dogs aren't stu- 
pid, they just choose to overlook people’s ex- 
ternal grotesqueness and love on people 
anyway. Maybe they think if they keep re- 
inforcing the good behavior in people, their 
owners will eventually be the people on the 
outside what the dog knows they are on the 
inside. 

I think God put dogs on the earth to re- 
mind us that if a dog can love a person that 
much, a person who is full of all sorts of frail- 
ties and darkness sometimes, then surely, we 
can chose to love one another. 

P. B.: My favorite pair of questions. What do 
you esteem the most in people? 

Danielle Egnew: | adore selflessness in peo- 
ple. Not fakey put-on selflessness, but the 
genuine kind. A sense of selflessness is in- 
dicative of an enormous sense of self — not 
ego, but of true self-esteem, which is the 


foundation for the internal security to have 
hope and generate compassion, enthusi- 
asm, effort, and all things this world needs 
a little more of. 

We all need to focus on ourselves now and 
again, but that whole “looking out for num- 
ber one” garbage from the pop psychology 
of the seventies is just so dated, and in the 
long run, it doesn’t work. People are not in- 
tended to be islands. A little selflessness goes 
a long way. 

P. B.: And what do you detest? 

Danielle Egnew: | think I detest cowardice 
in people the most. We all get afraid now and 
again, but living the life of a true coward, 
someone who stands for nothing but satiates 
their sense of me-me-me and fear from mo- 
ment to moment, no mater who is thrown 
under the bus in the process, is different 
than battling confusion once in awhile. Cow- 
ardice breeds selfishness, it breeds contempt, 
it breeds a dysfunctional competitive attitude, 
because the person always feels invisible, it 
breeds lies and apathy and covetousness and 
misdirected aggression out of a false sense of 
being threatened. I have a really hard time 
having empathy for people who make oth- 
ers suffer because they’re afraid to handle 
their own lives or their own issues. You never 
really know who they are inside or what 
they stand for, because the answer is — noth- 
ing. 

P. B.: To finish on a positive note... The 
way things are going, don’t you think it’s 
the end of the world (as we know it)? 
Danielle Egnew: Why yes, I do think it’s the 
end of the world as we know it — and I feel 
fine! (Laughing.) Seriously, everything must 
have an end to have a beginning, and we des- 
perately need a new beginning, so some- 
thing has to end. It’s just the way of things. 
I don't look at it like the end of the world. I 
look at it like The Beginning. We can’t keep 
on this same course, because even mathe- 
matical models of, say, global warming, show 
us broiling like mad over the next few years, 
ergo — something must change. 


The “global system” has gotten so myopic 
and corrupt that it serves only itself, and 
the truth is, anything that serves only itself 
will implode after awhile, because the Uni- 
verse is made for one cog to support an- 
other cog — not one cog to turn by itself. The 
Universe will consider that idle cog broken 
and spit it out. This is true for both people 
and organizations. 

I don’t think its The End for everybody 
— just for those who insist on subscribing to 





“,.. the Universe 1s made for one cog to 
support another cog — not one cog to turn 
by itself. The Universe will consider that 
idle cog broken and spit it out.” 





a defunct system. I think, as a race, we have 
the chance to really step up, or we're going 
to have to suffer the consequences, plain 
and simple, as the whole system has broken 
down to the point of needing an overhaul. 
We need to power-down, so to speak, in or- 
der to clear the viruses from the mainframe 
to re-load a better operating platform, and 
re-boot. It’s that simple. 

I’m looking forward to the re-booting 
of the global operating system, myself — 
hopefully, I'll be a part of it! If not, then 
I’m sure there’s some big cruise ship in the 
sky that I can board and hang around the 
heavenly buffet for a millennium or two, or 
until I decide to come back down here on 
planet Earth again for another tour of duty! 
(Laughing. ) 

Either way, it’s just another day in the 
life of planet Earth, and happy to say I’m a 
resident — for the time being, anyway! 


Websites: www.DanielleEgnew.com 
www.PopeJaneMusic.com 
www.DanielleEgnew-Advisor.com 
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powerful, beautiful and 
fleeting. 1am honored that 
MERA) LE 
me here to this brief and 
flickering moment. To play 
music with my friends, and 
make something beautiful for 
no reason, other then simply 
because we can, because we 
must! That, for me, isa life 
well lived. To choose.to make 
something unique and honest 
and powerful, simply because 
it needs to exist. Our world 
needs more senseless acts 

of beauty. 


John March, 11/29/07 





Zen Blues Quartet 





Zen Blues Quartet began two and a half 
years ago as an experiment in “Art for the sake 
of good Art.” We had no expectations, no 
goals, no ideas that anyone would even hear 
what we were doing, other then our friends 
and fellow musicians. We recorded the first 
CD in one day, with no rehearsal and no 
plan, just to see what would happen. We did 
some gigs, sold a bunch of CD’s, ended up be- 
ing reviewed quite well, and a lot of people 
liked what we did. In fact, enough so that we 
decided we wanted to do another one. 

When Mike Finnigan joined us for a few 
gigs (when Jeff Young left to go on tour with 
Steely Dan), it was pretty obvious that he and 
Tim had a magic quality that really clicks in 
when they sing together. The sound of the 
band got really huge when Mike joined, and 
so we decided it was time to do another CD. 

We had always agreed that, should we go 
along and make another CD, we would in- 
troduce more original materials. On the first 
CD, we covered some of our favorite tunes. 
On Again And Yet Again, we still do some un- 
usual covers, but we also showcase great 
original music by the band members. 

We spent a few days at Westlake Record- 
ing, again with the support and encourage- 
ment of my good friend Steve Burdick, owner 
of Westlake. The sound of the band just blos- 
somed, and then, when Bill Churchville and 
the L.A. Horns came on board, the whole 
sound exploded just beautifully! 

We actually mixed and mastered the CD 
back in June, before we all went on the road 


for the summer, but after mastering we were 
just not convinced that it was the best pos- 
sible representation of the band, so we de- 
cided to delay distribution. We re-mixed and 
re-mastered and now believe we have made 
something unique and special. A truly beau- 
tiful exploration, both musically and sonically. 

It seems to us that people have forgotten 
that great music is that which calls our at- 
tention so intently, so passionately, to the 
moment, to this moment. Blues is powerful 
music because it is the heart speaking the 
truth in the moment. These days with com- 
puters and sequencing and cut and paste 
music, the soul of music seems to be erod- 
ing. We wanted, as always, to show that mu- 
sicians in a room, playing powerful and ex- 
citing music, can make something unique 
that shines in ways that a lot of this “paint by 
numbers” music does not offer. What ex- 
cited us about music, when we all started 
playing, was musicians on the edge, taking 
chances and having the dedication and craft 
that allowed them to do that. 

This CD is definitely a labor of love. A love 
for music that comes from the heart, the 
soul, for the music of the blues. We are not 
trying to re-invent the wheel here, nor sound 
like what has come before. We are trying to 
be honest and true to who we all are as in- 
dividuals and as a collective. In the end run, 
that is really what the blues is about — being 
true to the moment, the passion of that truth 
expressed in powerful music. 

JoHN MarcH 


May lt Be So... 


ZEN BLUES 
QUARTET 
DISCOGRAPHY 





Again And Yet Again 
(2007, Shunyata Records). 





Zen Blues Quartet 
(2005, Shunyata Records). 


Website: 
www.zenbluesmusic.com 
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Laurie Morvan . 
at Coach House, 


San Juan Capistrano, 


California. ~ ~ 


June 15, 2007. 
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... In her own words 


Like a Firestorm 


j T COULD HAVE BEEN A DISASTROUS BEGINNING. My WOMANIZING, ALCOHOLIC FATHER WALKED OUT 


Laurie Morvan 





on my mother and me when I was five years old. We were living in a little white house on Bittersweet 
Lane in New Lenox, Illinois. The vivid, terrible memory of being awakened in the middle of the night, 
my half-sister and I clinging to each other, screaming and being pulled apart so my father could pack 
her and my two half brothers (the only family I had ever known) into the car and drive away is still as 


clear and cold today as it was all those years ago... 


PHOTOGRAPHY © LAURIE MORVAN 


While it was a great struggle, and money 
was always in short supply, my mother was 
a hard worker who never accepted charity, 
and we managed to live a simple life in an up- 
stairs apartment in Joliet, Illinois. My mom 
eventually met a wonderful man, fell in love, 
and when I was just turning 13, they mar- 
ried. Things got quite a bit easier then, with 
two incomes in the household, and they 
even managed to buy property in a rural 
town called Plainfield upon which we built 
our house with our own hands. 

I grew up surrounded by all kinds of 
music. My step-father, a hard core country 
fan, wasn’t interested in having anything 
else on the radio in his presence. My mother 
listened to the lighter side of rock and pop 
(when Dad wasn’t around!) and I was a typ- 
ical midwest teenager who listened to all 
kinds of rock, pop, country, R&B, even disco. 
Anything from Heart to Elton John, Ricky 
Skaggs to Earth, Wind & Fire, The Go Go's 
to Warren Zevon. I absorbed it all. Although 
I do remember Dad actually banning my 
Kiss albums from the house! The one thing 
that was missing from that period is the 
blues. Even though Chicago was less than an 
hour away, in our tiny little microcosm of 
small town Illinois I was completely in the 
dark about the musical form that would 
soon shape my very existence. 


My best buddy had an acoustic guitar. I 
played flute during concert season and drums 
during marching season in the school band, 
but this was totally different. Being curious, 
I gave it a try. Oh, my heavens, it was ab- 
solutely wonderful! I wrote my first song 
after learning only three chords. I was 
hooked. I can’t tell you how many sweat 
filled hours we spent up in his un-air-con- 
ditioned bedroom in the hot, humid, Illinois 
summer heat literally trying to make beau- 
tiful music together! We would write songs 
and then go downstairs and play them for his 
family who was always so sweet and would 
cheer and clap. I could walk into his house 
any time of day or night back then, the 
doors were always unlocked. We were, after 
all, in good ol’ Plainfield. 

I eventually bought myself an electric 
guitar, a beautiful, white Les Paul Custom 
with gold hardware and an ebony fretboard, 
that took everything I had and then some to 
buy. Years later, it was sold for rent money 
back home while I was out on the road. I still 
miss that guitar. 

After graduating from the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign with a de- 
gree in Electrical Engineering as well as pri- 
vate, commercial, instrument and multi- 
engine pilot’s licenses, I took a job in aero- 
space and moved to Los Angeles. I figured I'd 
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meet more musicians there than in Plainfield, 
Illinois. I joined a rock & roll cover band as 
a rhythm guitarist and vocalist. It didn’t 
take very long before I wanted to play lead 
guitar. Once I started, I progressed quickly 
due to my ability to practice for long, long 
hours and never get bored. The guitar is so 
fascinating to me, an unending source of 
inspiration and wonder, something no mere 
human could ever master. It was then that 
I got my first Stratocaster: it was red and 





“We are a made-in-the-USA band striving 
to live the American Dream, and 
I can feel it coming like a firestorm 


racing up a kindling filled hillside!” 





shiny and sexy, and I was home baby! I quit 
my engineering job, never to return, and 
joined a road band as its lead guitarist/vo- 
calist, doing Top 40 covers. We traveled 
around California and Nevada playing five 
nights a week in clubs, casinos, hotels, pretty 
much any place that would have us. I would 
play guitar four to five hours every night at 
the shows and practice three to four hours 
every day in my hotel room. I was ravenous 
about that guitar. 

I was in the very early stages of develop- 
ing my style, learning note-for-note parts off 
of CDs by all the great rock & roll players of 
the time, diving into their recordings like a 
starving woman after a loaf of bread. I could- 
n't get enough! How did the structure of 
the song work? Why did the guitar player 
choose those notes to play at that exact time? 
What notes from outside the key worked 
to cause that beautiful tension? How on 
earth would I get that impossible riff under 
my fingers? Most bands had one person 
playing guitar and a different person doing 
the singing, whereas I would have to master 
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the art of playing a complicated guitar part 
while singing the vocal line. I loved the chal- 
lenge. 

All that intricate, detailed studying of 
some of the world’s greatest guitar players 
paid off, giving me the dexterity and vo- 
cabulary which allowed my guitar style to or- 
ganically develop its own unique voice. ’'m 
as comfortable whipping off a rapid fire six- 
teenth note chickin’ pickin’ riff as Iam bend- 
ing a long held out note that begs for for- 
giveness. Aggressive double stops come as 
easily as delicate, single note, volume swell 
runs. Sometimes it’s fat power chords, some- 
times it’s one perfectly placed note. Playing 
lead guitar is a lot like doing a life-long 
dance of seduction with your true love. It’s 
just as important to know when to shut up 
and listen as it is to hoot and holler, when to 
tease and when to please, when to be tough 
and when to be tender. 

At times, it could be very difficult to get 
a gig as a female guitarist in those days. I dealt 
with agents who were far more interested in 
finding out my height and weight and far less 
interested in what I could do on the guitar. 
Club owners didn’t want to book a “girl gui- 
tar player” because “they had one last year.” 
Hmmmm. Did they quit booking boy gui- 
tar players after they “had one last year?” 
I remember one musician that I called try- 
ing to get an audition with his band said, 
“Girls have innies and boys have outies. It just 
doesn’t work.” How do you argue with that 
logic? After many frustrating and often dis- 
respectful experiences, I decided to start my 
own band and make the boys audition for 
me. I’ve been a band leader calling the shots 
ever since. 

Like many people, I discovered modern 
blues because of Stevie Ray Vaughan. My 
musical tastes had already been turning to 
the guitar-driven blues rock of the Allman 
Brothers Band, Lynyrd Skynyrd, 38 Special, 
Marshall Tucker Band, the Eagles, and by 
now I was playing lead guitar and singing in 
a power trio I had formed doing covers of 


Hendrix, Cream, Heart, Pat Benatar, Led 
Zeppelin, etc. Then I was introduced to SRV 
(the music, not the man — oh, I wish). My 
whole life changed. I fell head-over-heels in 
love with Stevie’s powerful, electric blues! 
Stevie was also the gateway, the portal if 
you will, through which I was introduced to 
a world I’d never been exposed to before. 
Through his shining the light back upon 
those who had inspired him, I discovered 
artists I had never heard of: Robert Johnson, 
Luther Allison, Etta James, Big Mama Thorn- 
ton ... it goes on and on. It was like being 
turned loose on a feast! 

Once I started creating my own brand of 
red hot blues rock, I realized quickly that this 
was what I was born to do. My guitar play- 
ing style sprang forth as an evolutionary 
leap into life from that primordial soup of 
electric blues, rock, and country I was lis- 
tening to. Nothing had ever felt so real, so 
visceral, so expressive, SO passionate, so sex- 
ual, so nurturing, so spiritual, so painful, 
so healing, so thrilling, so demanding, so 
all-encompassing and so perfectly suited to 
me. I genuinely feel most complete with my 
guitar in my hands and I don’t expect that 
will ever change. 

The next step was to take the music I 
was writing and get it recorded. Recording 
was expensive so that meant raising funds 
which meant having to work at something 
besides music while still pursuing music. A 
terrible and painful sacrifice, but there was 
no way to get around it. I got a Master’s 
Degree in Applied Mathematics from Cali- 
fornia State University in Long Beach and 
taught math classes to raise recording money. 
Who would ever have dreamed that Calcu- 
lus, Trigonometry and Geometry would be- 
come the rocket fuel of red hot blues rock? 
But it worked! 

My first album was Out Of The Woods in 
1997, we were called Backroad Shack in 
those days. I wrote all 10 songs. Second, in 
2004, came Find My Way Home, I wrote 8 of 
the 11 songs. By then we had changed our 


name to the Laurie Morvan Band. The most 
recent and my proudest musical moment to 
date is Cures What Ails Ya, released March of 
2007. I wrote all 12 tracks on this one. 

Every recording process has been a learn- 
ing experience. Through trial and error and 
the school of hard knocks, I learned a lot 
about what to do and what not to do while 
working on my first two CDs. 

My musical skills continued to mature, 
something I will strive for my whole entire 
life, and I was a much more experienced 
record producer. On Cures What Ails Ya, for 





At Harvelle’s, Redondo 
Beach, California. 
May 26, 2007. 
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PHOTO BY STEPHANIE HOPSON 








































the very first time, I believe we’ve captured 
the raw power, dynamics, versatility and 
passion of a Laurie Morvan Band live per- 
formance. 
In addition to my own wonderful band- 
mates, I got to meet and record with some 
of the industry’s most incredible musicians: 
Tony Braunagel, James “Hutch” Hutchin- 
son, George Duke, Sammy Avila, Dofia Ox- 
ford. These veterans have recorded and 
toured with Bonnie Raitt, B.B. King, Walter 
Trout, Coco Montoya, Shemekia Copeland, 
the Neville Brothers, and many, many oth- 
ers. Several have Grammies hanging on their 
walls ... some heady company for a small 
town girl from Illinois who’s come to the big 
city trying to make her way in the world! 
I have always had confidence in myself. 
I know exactly who I am and what I can do 
with that guitar in my hands. The respect, 
compliments and encouragement I got from 
these experienced, totally professional mu- 
sicians during the making of this CD was a 
really beautiful, gratifying, and validating 
experience. It was like getting to test my 

=o musical creative waters and finding out that 

- everyone wanted to swim! 
‘er res What Ails Vf Things are looking up. The 
2007, Screaming Lizard Records i x ‘ band has great momentum and it 
seems like every week we meet 
someone else who takes an inter- 
est in us and steps up to help. ’m 
F | doing radio interviews, making 
Sale fr contacts with industry profession- 
eae us SES | als, and getting recommendations 
deserve scrutiny 
from other respected industry pro- 


PHOTO BY VINCE WEATHERMON 


New album 


Caen CIEE | ota fessionals. We are getting incredibly 
content over effect” 0) 5 ‘ positive reactions from audiences 

| ! j De at our shows who are getting ex- 
OBER COR CS | . cited about our music and buying 


CDs. This is exactly how it is sup- 
posed to work. We are a made-in-the-USA 


AVAILABLE IN STORES ALL ACROSS AMERICA band striving to live the American Dream 
AND ONLINE AT LauRTEMoRvAN.CoM, CD Baby, and I can feel it coming like a firestorm rac- 


A MOSIES BROS: ing up a kindling filled hillside! 


Website: www.LaurieMorvan.com 
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if you ignore 
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Ina mist! arrived... Particles waiting to reform... To pour out together... 
To wash over the rocks and flood the land... 
| wanted to feel the ache and turgor... But, alas, the air was dry; dry as the lips of 
LA when she has seen the last swig of welfare wine pour down her throat and 
waits, waits in the lines of hope, for another... Hope?... Hope no more! 
Begging! Stealing! Thoughts of a future with no dreams... 
Then... The trumpet of this soul's old friend. And the droplets did reform! 
And the river did run! Carrying me... to the top of this day... 


Bass Reeves, December 31, 2002. 


THE ALBUM OF BASS REEVES IS AVAILABLE AT: WWW.CDBABY.COM/CD/BASSREEVES 


COVER ART: GROUND WAR, BRONZE SCULPTURE BY NEIL TETKOWSKI © 1991 — WWW.TETKOWSKI.COM 


Christina Crofts & Croftstown 


Bad Little Dolly Irades 


ELL, AS NAMES GO, Croftstown MAY NOT MEAN MUCH TO MOST PEOPLE, BUT HEY, IF YOU RE OUT TO 
W catch some swampy guitar driven blues based rock and aren't offended by the thought of a quirky, 
butt kickin; bad little dolly up front on vocals and guitar, trading guitar licks and harmonies with her 
blues rockin’ guitar slingin’ husband — then Croftstown could well mean a lot to you!... 





The band was formed in the end of 1995 by 
guitarist Christina Crofts who, after several 
__ years of playing in other people’s bands, be- 
- gan to hanker to play the style of music she 
really loved, inspired by artists like Rory Gal- 
lagher, Creedence Clearwater Revival, San- 
tana, Bonnie Raitt... | 
Christina fell in love with guitar at the age 
of 11, after hearing CCR’s “Looking Out My 
Back Door.’ At 15, she persuaded her mother 
to buy her a Maton Firebird electric guitar 
and then spent endless hours experimenting 
with chords and using Creedence songs as ex- 
amples. That was the extent of her guitar 
playing for many years, until she met Steve. 
Stephen Crofts played in a band at a pub 
in Stanmore and was the first “real musi- 
cian” Christina ever met. She started to take 
guitar lessons from him. Since the early 80s, 
she has played in several bands and is today 
one of Australia’s best female lead guitarists. 
Folklore has it that Stephen Crofts could 
be seen playing guitar and singing Elvis and. 
Beatles tunes to “passers by” at the age of 5! 
At 9, he already played lap steel guitar. Dur- 
ing his teens, he for several years was a stu- 
dent of Australian jazz guitarist George Golla. 
Having spent one year at the Conservatorium 
of Music in Sydney, where he learned classi- 
cal guitar, Steve started to teach other peo- 
ple. 30 years after, he has to his credit many 
highly successful and sought after guitarists 
and bass guitarists. 





PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY OF CHRISTINA CROFTS 
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the LICKS 


Before joining Christina’s band, Steve 
played in Night Boys, Topaz, Intamission, 
The Party Boys, Black Cat Moan and the 
(Lancaster) Bombers, the group originally 
formed by Alan Lancaster (ex Status Quo) 
and John Brewster (Angels). When the the 
Bombers “called it a day,’ Steve joined the 
band of his wife Christina. Christina and Stephen Crofts. 

Initially called Croftstown Traffic (no, it 
was not a Hendrix tribute band! ), the three- 
piece band worked frequently in and around 
Sydney, played on the first Goulburn Blues 
Festival in 1997, as well as the one and only 
Leisure Coast Blues Festival in Wollongong 
(also in 1997). In 1999, already with Steve, the 
band recorded a five-track demo CD. In 
2000, they participated in the Great South- 
ern Blues & Rockabilly Festival in Narooma. 

Christina and Steve formed the core of the 
band and used various rhythm sections 
throughout the years. 

In 2001, Steve was diagnosed with Hunt- 
ington’s Chorea, the debilitating and pro- 
gressive neurological disease, which would 
soon reduce his ability to play. Soon after the 
release of the band’s debut album, Unboogie 
(2006), the illness impacted him so that he 
could not play or teach guitar anymore and 





Croftstown live. 





“Life is a game. Taken seriously it would be 


ee : Croftstown’s album unbearable,” — Christina’s cats. 
a xe retire. ie Unboogie (2006) 
Michael Smith wrote about Unboogie in is available worldwide 


The Drum Media (Sydney): “The chemistry from www.cdbaby.com 
and generosity of spirit between these two, ¥ abi 

husband and wife, is obvious across the 
record as one steps forward to solo, then 
steps back for the other to shine, as equals... 
That’s where you hear the power of love, 
musical and otherwise.” P.B. 





Website: www.croftstown.com.au 
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Radio Play: Will Topping The Charts 





Make You Bigger Than Elvis? 


By Sheena Metal 





Website: 
www.sheena-metal.com 


VERY TRUE LIFE ROCK 'N’ ROLL TELEVISION 

melodrama has the same scene: the un- 
known artist/band gives their freshly cut 
45 rpm single to the local disc jockey. He 
spins it on his Top 40 radio show ... anda 
star is born. 

This legend has been passed down 
through the generations of wannabe popstars 
like an ancient family recipe. The ingredients 
may differ, but in the end you get the same 
glorious results: radio play equals fame and 
fortune. 

But does this Top of the Charts fairy tale 
still apply in the sardonic post new millen- 
nium world we call “today”? Can a band in 
our current music scene walk into a radio sta- 
tion with a CD single in their hot little 
hands, impress and wow the DJ with their 
enthusiasm and chutzpa, obtain the magic 
and golden FM radio spins and then ride the 
wave of success all the way to Graceland? 
Well, then, I guess, the real question would 
be, “Do you believe in fairy tales?” 

Unfortunately, the music industry, like the 
entire Earth, has become so overpopulated 
and so oversaturated with artists, music, 
CDs, and radio stations/shows of all kinds, 
that the chance of your own personal radio 
fairy tale coming true is probably slim to 
none. But don’t give up on your favorite 
audio media outlet. Radio may not cata- 
pult you to instant superstardom, but it cer- 
tainly can help to push you down the path 
to success. 

The following are a few tips that will help 
you to make your own music fairytale and 
get your music heard throughout the air- 
waves. 
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Get Out Of The Major Market Top 40 
Station Mentality. There was a day when 
getting played on a big city Top 40 radio 
station was like winning a gold medal at the 
Olympics. Bands that were chosen for play 
were handpicked by the voices of the air- 
waves whose ears were finely tuned to pick 
out the next new rising star. Today, things are 
a little different. 

Radio has become a huge corporation 
with three major conglomerates owning 
most of the stations in the United States. 
Sadly, disc jockeys are no longer the inno- 
vators their predecessors were. Station man- 
agement hands down a playlist (made almost 
exclusively of artists signed to major labels) 
and the voices you hear on your radio are 
nothing but ... talking heads animating a 
script. It’s nearly impossible for an unknown 
band to break into mainstream large me- 
tropolis radio, and it’s a waste of your time 
and money to send packages blindly to a 
medium that will more than likely reject 
you again and again. 


The Specialty Show Is Your Ticket In. Still 
determined to get played on that hot radio 
station with ten million listeners and a 
celebrity DJ? Well, there is a backdoor that 
you may be able to slip through. It’s the spe- 
cialty show. 

Many huge stations feature a weekly show 
structured just to highlight the little guy ... 
to showcase unsigned artists from that sta- 
tion’s area and sometimes beyond. These 
shows are always worth sending your press 
package to, as they tend to base their playlist 
on your music and your credentials and not 


on the typical corporate artist roster. This is 
where you just might wow that innovative 
disc jockey and garner play on some of 
America’s biggest stations. 


College Radio Still Rocks. One area of ra- 
dio that has stayed unaffected by the huge 
corporate retooling is the college/univer- 
sity station. 

Unlike companies/labels deciding what 
the listening audience thinks is cool or hip, 
college radio DJs and program directors are 
still setting their own cutting edges, break- 
ing new artists and finding the hot fresh 
stars of tomorrow hiding in their local clubs, 
coffee houses and garages. 

It’s always beneficial for unsigned artists 
to send as many CDs (or e-mail as many 
MP3s, if the station will accept that medium) 
to as many college stations as you can find. 
You will find stations to play you and peo- 
ple will be listening. This could lead to new 
fans, tour possibilities, and will definitely 
look fantastic on the radio page of your 
website or EPK. Whether or not it will ac- 
tually make you a rockstar, it will sure make 
you feel like one. 


The Unlimited World Of Independent 
Radio. Back in the early days of radio, indie 
stations were limited to audio pirates in 
their basements stealing airwaves from un- 
suspecting Top 40 giants. Now, thanks to 
the internet, satellites, cell phones, iPods 
and cable TV, independent stations out- 
number their AM/FM constituents in the 
thousands and new ones are created every 
day. Since doing a search of indie radio sta- 
tions online has been known to cause a 
brain embolism in some, know that you 
will probably never be able to solicit them all 
in one lifetime and just relax and enjoy 
sending music to whomever you can, as you 
will probably garner hoards of airplay. Fur- 
thermore, your wallet will grow to love you 
as most of these stations will allow you to 
submit MP3s online. 


It’s true that the legendary story of the un- 
known band that got one single played on 
the radio and became superstars within a 
month is probably as outdated as the 
8-track tape. But that doesn’t mean that the 
process of artists soliciting music for radio 
play has become archaic. 

Radio remains, to this day, one of the 
best ways for musicians to promote their 
music and their projects in their area ... 
and now, thanks to terrific technological 
advancements, nationally and worldwide. 
The repetition of your single in the ears of 
even the most jaded radio listener, may lead 
to: CD and merchandise sales, gigging op- 
portunities in your city and others, visits to 





Radio remains, to this day, one of the best 
ways for musicians to promote their music 
in their area, nationally and worldwide. 





your website, posts to your fan club forums, 
potential press and even maybe industry at- 
tention. 

So, don’t stop sending those CDs, and 
e-mailing those MP3s because the next per- 
son who hears your song on the radio might 
just be the one who leads, either directly or 
indirectly, to your much sought record deal. 
And who knows? You might just wind up be- 
coming bigger than Elvis. 


Sheena Metal 1s a radio host, producer, pro- 
moter, music supervisor, consultant, columnist, 
journalist and musician. Her syndicated ra- 
dio program, Music Hicuway Rapio, airs on 
over 2,400 affiliates to more than 126 million 
listeners. Her musicians’ assistance program, 
Music Hicuway, boasts over 10,000 members. 
She currently promotes numerous live shows 
weekly in the Los Angeles Area, where she re- 
sides. 
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MIDNIGHT SPECIAL BLUES RADIO’S 


TOP 100 OF THE YEAR 2007 





WwWw.ms-bIlues.com 


(Based on daily listener votes from January 1st though December 31, 2007) 


Song Artist Album 
1. Somebody Play The Blues For Me Blue Plate Special No Place To Fade 
2. It Takes A War Wanted By The FBI It Takes A War 
3. Spellbound Dave Munkhoff Out Of The Past 
4. Ride Zee Low Al Bell unreleased 
5. Long Time Comin’ Rusty Wright Blues Ain't No Good Life 
6. Red House Bluebone Live @ Cape May 
7. Reachin’ Blue Plate Special The Blues Ain’t Pretty 
8. Stand Up Danny Brooks Soulsville: Rock This House 
9. Without Love Henry Correy & The Correydors Prisoner Of Desire 
10. Into The Rain / Stevie Martian Acres From Waltz To War 
11. Can You Dig It Blue Plate Special Can You Dig It! 
12. Twice A Day Guitarboy Disruptive Behavior 
13. 4x4 Woman Charles “Big Daddy” Stallings One Night Lover 
14. Bad Habit Pat Carr Some Kind Of Blues 
15. Televangelist The Bam Bam Project Unfinished Business 
16. Hide And Seek Dave Munkhoff Out Of The Past 
17. Wishin Well Mark Kerr One Drink Away From The Blues 
18. Dreamer’s Paradise Mark Kerr unreleased 
19. Real Fast Life/Chains Blue Plate Special The Blues Ain’t Pretty 
20. | Was Born To Play The Blues Motor City Josh Blue Collar Blues 
21. Everybody’s Talkin Breakaway Live At The Blues Warehouse 
22. |’m a Guitarman Steve Webb & The Retrorockets Retrorockets 
23. Get Some Fun Out Of Life Blue Plate Special The Blues Ain’t Pretty 
24. Then it Hits You Boss Tweed Boss Tweed 
25. Small Town, Big Blues Flamingstratman unreleased 
26. Why Me Cadillac Moon Blue Moon Rhythm 
27. Wake Up The Blues The BenRice Band Wake Up The Blues 
28. Rain Barrel Blues Wanted By The FBI Increase The Dosage! 
29. Homework Blue Plate Special No Place To Fade 
30. Rockin’ Away The Heartache The Hip Pocket Band Returns 
31. Nobody But You The Bam Bam Project In Here Lie Monsters 
32. Knock Knock Blue Plate Special The Blues Ain’t Pretty 
33. Pimp A.C. Myles Up To The Neck With The Blues 
34. Baker City BBQ Jimmy Lloyd Rea & The Switchmasters Cruzin’ For The Bloozin’ 
35. The Healing Blues Oneway-Up Woke Up This Morning 
36. Fun And Games Blue By Nature Live At The Lake 
37. Whammer Jammer Pat Ramsey & The Blues Disciples Live At The Big Ben Blues Bash 
38. Hitchhiker The BenRice Band Wake Up The Blues 
39. Dirty, Sleazy Blues Lex Grey & The Urban Pioneers Body Of Work 
40. Rock Me Right The Tbone & Franny Mae Band unreleased 
41. Patriotism Philippe Ménard | Want An AC Cobra! 
42. People Are Talkin’ The John Earl Walker Band People Are Talkin’ 
43. Fat Strat Boogie The Mark Michael Band Steppin’ Stone 
44. Dippin’ In Blue Plate Special No Place To Fade 
45. No More Love Liz Melendez King Mojo Allstars, Volume 3 
46. Blackheart Blues Melissa Forbes No More Mondays 
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Song 


. Tell The Truth 

. Blues for Texas 

. Rich Man’s War 

. Blue Groove 

. Girl From The North Country 
. Luck Runs Out 

. Your Mother Told You That | Play The Devil’s Music 
. Something’s Eatin’ Me 

. Stormy Night In Texas 

. Setting Yourself Up To Be Lonely 
. B&B Blues 

. Back Door Man 

. Outside Looking In 

. I’m Gonna Get You 

. Tired 

. Crying The Blues 

. Jumpin’ At Shadows 

. Laugherman 

. That’s How | Get 

. Ghosts Of Mississippi 

. Everyday 

. Miss Shelley Blues 

. Mood Swings 

. Kickin’ Down Doors 

. Help Me 

. In From The Storm 

. Dangerous Times 

. What? 

. Drivin Into Bayville 

. You’re The One 

. Here She Stands 

. Lovering 

. Love Train 

. Back To The Neighborhood 

. Holy Communion 

. Hello Sundown 

. Hard Enuff 

. Betty May 

. Drag 

. Forecast For Rain 

. Devil’s Eyes 

. Reason To This 

. Better Off Dead 

. The Hold 

. Huge Down Under 

. No Trouble Tonight 

. Cry To Me 

. Takedown 

. White Boy Lost In The Blues 
. Stranger 

. Happiest Man 

. Voices 

. An Old Bluesman Never Dies 
100. 


Move It 


Artist 


Blue Plate Special 

Rocky Jackson 

Hundred Year Flood 
David Wells & UpscaleBlues 
Danny Bryant’s RedEyeBand 
Blue Plate Special 

Small Blues Trap 

The Bill Lyerly Band 

The Human Project 

Pat Carr 

The BluesHounds 

Woody James Band 

Pete Mitchell 

Pete Mitchell 

Kelly’s Lot 

Albert Castiglia 

Michael Harrison 

Bass Reeves 

Bass Reeves 

Albert Castiglia & Graham Wood Drout 
Erin McCallum & Roadtrip 
Oneway-Up 

Pocket 

Laurie Morvan Band 

A.C. Myles 

Michael Harrison 
Reverend Zen 

Wanted by the FBI 
Breakaway 

Arsen Shomakhov 

Travis Linville 

Mike Zito 

Big Shanty 

Cadillac Moon 

Gillian Glover 

A.C. Myles 

Blue Plate Special 

Mark Searcy 

The Samuel C. Lees Band 
Gillian Glover 

Jacks 0’ Diamonds 

John Trudell 

The Tbone & Franny Mae Band 
Wanted by the FBI 

The Hip Pocket Band 
Richie Barron 

Pat McLaughlin 

Dave Sadler 

Robert Ross Band 

Timo Gross 

Dr. BenDix 

Dr. Robert Wuagneux 

Tim Hain & Sunny SideUp 
The Sharpee’s 


Album 


The Blues Ain’t Pretty 
Squeeze Here 

Single 

Blue Groove 

Live 

Can You Dig It! 

Crossroad Ritual 

Railroad Station Blues 

The Real Stuff 

Some Kind Of Blues 
unreleased 

Breakin’ Free 

Cutting The Mustard 

Cutting The Mustard 
unreleased 

A Stone’s Throw 

Lost In The Blues 

If You Ignore The Thuth 

If You Ignore The Thuth 

The Bittersweet Sessions 

5 A.M. Blues 

On Our Way 

Off The Porch 

Cures What Ails Ya 

Up To The Neck With The Blues 
Lost In The Blues 

Angels, Blues And The Crying Moon 
It Takes A War 

Live At The Blues Warehouse 
Dangerous 

Hometown Blues 

Blue Room 

King Mojo Allstars, Volume 3 
Blue Moon Rhythm 

Red Handed 

Up To The Neck With The Blues 
Can You Dig It! 

Slideaway 

Bigg Mann 

Red Handed 

Find Something New 
Madness & The Moremes 
unreleased 

It Takes A War 

Returns 

Rather Have The Green Than The Blues 
Horsefly 

Fade To Blue 

unreleased 

Travellin’ 

Life Is A Rocky Road 

It’s A 1-Uful World 

One Man Went To Mojo 
Extraction 
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